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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





SEPTEMBER 17, 1952. 
To Members of the Antitrust Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

I have often iterated in public my growing concern over the 
multitude of bank mergers which has characterized our financial 
economy in recent years. Many financial institutions of long standing 
have during this period been legally interred by merger, acquisition, 
or consolidation. Through merger or otherwise, the number of bank- 
ing institutions throughout the land. despite the multiplication of our 
national income, has been constantly declining for almost a quarter 
of acentury. As a result, concentration of our financial resources 
has been slowly aggregating into fewer and fewer hands. 

Knowing the desire of the subcommittee to be apprised of the 
structure of our banking economy and anxious to ascertain whether 
the fears I have openly expressed are well grounded, I have requested 
the staff of the subcommittee to prepare a report indicating the con- 
centration existing in our banking system and the possible remedies 
which may be available to restore or maintain competition among our 
credit institutions. I am certain you will find the following material 
which the staff has prepared on this subject of great interest and 
believe it will engender serious study by the subcommittee. It is 
understood, of course, that any conclusions contained in the staff’s 
report do not necessarily embody the views of the subcommittee or 


any of its members. 


Chairman. 
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INTRODUCTION 





Late in the year 1950, Congress enacted the Celler antimerger bill 
into law.' This statute closed a hiatus in the antitrust laws of long 
standing. Section 7 of the Clayton Act, while by its specific terms 
prohibiting mergers of corporations which might lessen competition 
when achieved through the acquisition of stock, had been long in- 
terpreted as leaving unaffected mergers of a like nature when achieved 
through the purchase of corporate assets. 

While the amended version of section 7 of the Clayton Act now cuts 
both ways and prohibits consolidations which may substantially 
lessen competition whether accomplished through the acquisition of 
assets or of stock, the new provisions relating to assets apply only to 
corporations subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This leaves the law exactly as it was prior to the passage 
of the Celler Antimerger Act insofar as business organizations outside 
the scope of the Federal Trade Commission’s jurisdiction are concerned. 

On March 21, 1945, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System wrote to the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary 
requesting that the provisions of H. R. 2357, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session, one of the early predecessors of the Celler Antimerger 
Act, be extended so as to include corporations subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board under section 11 of the Clayton Act. 
Because of the revisions made in subsequent versions of antimerger 
bills, however, it became impracticable to include within the scope of 
the act corporations other than those subject to regulation by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Banks, which are placed squarely within 
the authority of the Federal Reserve Board by section 11 of the Clay- 
ton Act, are therefore circumscribed insofar as mergers are concerned 
only by the old provisions of section 7, and certain additional statutes 
which do not presently concern themselves substantively with the 
question of competition in the field of banking. 

While section 7 of the Clayton Act is still a vital force in the area of 
the Nation’s credit facilities, as recent proceedings by the Federal 
Reserve Board against Transamerica Corp. will attest, neverthe- 
less there remains considerable latitude for bank mergers and con- 
solidations which may adversely affect the competitive structure 
among the country’s credit institutions. ‘“‘This fact,’ stated the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System in a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary on October 12, 1950, 
“calls attention to a weakness in section 7 of the Clayton Act, a pro- 
vision for which this Board has responsibility for enforcing compliance 
where applicable to banks.” 

The propensity to merge, which within the past several years has 
brought the demise of a large number of important financial houses as 


1 64 Stat. 1125; Public Law 899, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. (1950); 15 U.S. C. $18. 














VIII INTRODUCTION 


well as a plethora of small, independent banks, has revived interest in 
the old plea of the Federal Reserve Board that corporations subject 
to its jurisdiction be required to abide by more stringent require- 
ments for corporate mergers and consolidations. Concentration of 
financial resources and credit facilities are even more ominous to a 
competitive economy than concentration on an industry-wide basis. 
The continuing decline in the Nation’s banking population coupled 
with the unrelenting merger movement in the field of finance gives 
rise to serious concern lest competition be severely restricted or elimi- 
nated among banking facilities or the credit resources of the country 
unduly concentrated within the vaults of a few large financial insti- 
tutions. 

In order to appraise accurately the present structure of the banking 
system in the United States and determine if remedial legislation with 
respect to bank mergers or other aspects of concentration in the field 
of banking is necessary, this report has been undertaken. While 
much of the data contained herein is readily available in statistical 
studies already in published form, no contemporaneous effort has 
been made to unite all the threads of information bearing upon the 
subject of banking concentration and weave them into a synthesis of 
the present competitive structure of the Nation’s banking system. 

At this juncture, acknowledgment is made of the very helpful 
assistance rendered in the preparation of certain materials in this 
report by the Federal Reserve Board and the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. Liberal resort to the excellent 
materials prepared by the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
on Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public Debt has 
also been made. 
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BANK MERGERS AND CONCENTRATION OF BANKING 
FACILITIES 





I. Historica, BackGRouND 


While financing of economic endeavor was necessary, even in the 
early days of this country’s history, banking in the C ‘olonies showed 
little resemblance to banking operations as understood today. De- 
mand deposits, time deposits, checks, accounts, reserves—all these 
were unknown in a territory where financing requirements were rela- 
tively simple and banks were considered “simply a batch of paper 
money.’ The primary purpose of colonial banks was not to provide 
deposit and credit facilities as do present-day commercial banks but 
rather to serve as issuers of paper money upon the furnishing of 
security, generally real estate. 

The earliest forerunner of the modern bank in the United States 
was the Bank of North America chartered by the Continental Con- 
gress in 1781 largely at the instance of Robert Morris who was charged 
with the duty of supervising the financial operations of the Revo lu 
tion. In the opinion of one author, the Bank of North America “was 
a complete success as a War measure, making extensive loans to the 
Government at the time when the Continental bills had become worth- 
less. It revived business, created a desirable alliance of businessmen 
with the Government, supplied a currency redeemable in specie on 
demand, and showed the possibility of maintaining a sound bank- 
note issue even in the distraught decade following the Revolutionary 
War.”’*® 

Meanwhile, other banks were being organized on a local level. 
Massachusetts chartered the Bank of Massachusetts in 1784, Penn- 
sylvania proffered a charter to the afore-mentioned Bank of North 
America in 1782 when doubts as to the power of the Continental 
Congress to authorize such an institution arose, and in 1784 Alexander 
Hamilton’s financial protégé, the Bank of New York, began operations 
in the future financial capital of the world. By 1791, most of the 
States had chartered at least one bank, and by 1800 there were 28 
State banks and by 1811, 88. 

Principally upon the urgings of Alexander Hamilton, who considered 
a national bank “an indispensable engine in the administration of 
the finances,” the First Bank of the United States was chartered by 
the Congress in 1791, not, however, without certain misgivings and 
reservations being expressed by opponents of the bank as to the con- 
stitutional power to incorporate such an entity. The First Bank 
of the United States was completely under private management 
and its powers and functions were patterned largely after its English 

? Statement of Francis A. Walker cited in Dewey, Financial History of the United States (12th ed., 1936), 
“s Westerfield, Money, Credit, and Banking (1947 ed.), p. 354. 
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counterparts. The bank made loans to the central Government 
and served as a repository for Government funds. It also issued its 
own notes and in general had a stabilizing effect upon the Nation’s 
still unsteady currency 

The First Bank of the United States had been incorporated for a 
period of 20 years, and upon the expiration of that time, over the 
heated protests of Gallatin, Madison, and other friends of the bank, 
its charter was permitted to lapse. With its establishment, however, 
the dual system of banking in the United States in which both fed- 
erally chartered and State chartered’ banks operated coexistently, 
became a generally accepted institutional pattern which ultimately 
would prove to be one of the most singular characteristics of the 
American banking structure. 

The First Bank of the United States had proven from the first a 
highly acceptable, and indeed a necessary, instrument of financial 
police: y for the young Republic. ‘Thus it was that “The embarrass- 
ments of the money “market in less than 3 years after the dissolution 
of the First United States Bank in 1811 revived a demand for the 
establishment of a similar institution.”’® By 1816, the Second Bank 
of the United States, with a capital of $35,000,000, had been char- 
tered for a 20-year interval and once again the dual system of banking 
prevailed throughout the several States. 

The Second Bank of the United States did not fare as well as its 
predecessor, which, despite the fact that its charter had been permitted 
to expire, had nevertheless escaped public censure for misconduct and 
political activity. The Second National Bank, however, was the 
cause of much dissension from its very beginning. Only 2 years after 
its inception, the State of Maryland passed a measure entitled “an 
act to impose a tax on all banks or branches thereof, in the State of 
Maryland, not chartered by the legislature,” Which in effect required 
the National Bank to issue it notes upon stamped paper or, in lieu 
thereof, to pay an annual tax of $15,000. On February 8, 1819, the 
State of Ohio also imposed an annual tax on the bank of the United 
States of $50,000 by virtue of “an act to levy and collect a tax from 
all banks, and individuals , and companies and associations of indi- 
viduals, that may transact banking business in this State, without 
being allowed to do so by the laws thereof.” Upon any bank’s refusal 
to pay this tax, State agents were directed to seek the money in the 
bank’s offices and even ‘‘to go into each and any other room or vault 
of such banking house, and every closet, chest, box, or drawer in such 
banking house, to open and search.” Other States joined in the foray 
against the National Bank, and taxes were also levied on its branches 
by North Carolina, Kentucky, and Georgia. 

If these exactions of the State legislatures had been permitted to 
exist, the National Bank would have been at the complete mercy of 
the several States, many of which had openly expressed hostility to 
the operation of a Federal bank within their jurisdictions. ‘The 
power to tax,’”’ said John Marshall in his historic opinion in the case 
of McCulloch v. Maryland,’ “involves the power to destroy,” and had 
jt not been for the decisions of the Supreme Court in the McCulloch 


4 National Monetary Commission, the First and Second Banks of the United States, 8S. Doc. No. 571, 
6lst Cong., 2d sess. (1910), pp. 21-22. 

§ Id., p. 149. 

64 Wheat. 316, 429 (1819). 
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case and in the case of Osborn v. Bank of the United States,’ each of 
which invalidated State statutes taxing National Bank branches, 
the Second National Bank would have been short lived. ‘Had it 
lost either of these cases,’’ one author observes, ‘“‘there can be no 
doubt that it would soon have been taxed out of existence in all of 
the Southern and Western States.” 

Not only did John Marshall’s opinions in the two bank cases safe- 
guard the operations of the Second Bank from impairment by the 
State legislatures but they decided as well the perplexing issue of tne 
constitutionality of the bank itself, a matter which had disturbed 
the National Government ever since the granting of the first charter 
to the Bank of North America in 1781. Whether the National Gov- 
ernment could constitutionally incorporate an organization for the 
purpose of engaging in the business of banking was, as Daniel Webster 
advised the Supreme Court of the United States, ‘“‘a question of the 
utmost magnitude.” Through a broad interpretation of Federal 
powers which aroused considerable antagonism in the minds of many 
who jealously guarded States rights from Federal encroachment, the 
two bank cases made it clear that Congress could itself create a 
bank since “It is an instrument which is ‘necessary and proper’ for 
carrying on the fiscal operations of government. 9 These words of 
John Marshall were to play an important role in the future of national 
policy long after the Second Bank of the United States had been 
interred. 

While John Marshall could grant the National Bank a refuge from 
repeated assaults of the State legislatures, he was powerless to inter- 
vene in the internecine warfare between Andrew Jackson and the 
bank in which the former ultimately triumphed. There was no oppor- 
tunity for Marshall to file a dissenting opinion in connection with 
President Jackson’s veto of the recharter of the bank in 1832 despite 
the fact that one of the stated reasons for the veto was the uncon- 
stitutionality of the bank. He could only express consternation when 
Jackson gave the bank no respite and finally withdrew all Federal 
deposits from its coffers. And when the charter of the bank expired 
in 1836, its stalwart defender, John Marshall, had departed to the 
dais of another court of last resort. 

The demise of the Second National Bank and the temporary 
suspension of the dual banking system was accompanied by a rapid 
growth in the number of State banks. Between 1837 and the outbreak 
of the Civil War the number of State banks increased from 788 to 
1,601. This rise was due in no small measure to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the former year which upheld the constitutionality 
of State chartered banks and their power to issue notes," and to the 
free banking movement begun in the State of New York in 1838 
whereby banks were permitted by statute to incorporate generally 
upon complying with certain conditions without first applying for a 
special enactment of the State legislature. 

These extensive developments in State banking were not without 
their drawbacks. In many sections of the country, “wildcat banking,”’ 
in which banks were situated in isolated areas in order to assure little 
chance of redemption of their notes, became general practice. Re- 


79 Wheat. 738 (1824). 

§ Catterall, the Second Bank of the United States (1903), p. 65. 
* Osborn v. United States Bank, 9 Wheat. 738, 861 (1824). 

10 Briscoe v. Bank of Kentucky, 11 Peters 257 (1837). 
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erve requirements were often inadequate or nonexistent. Ruses 

were employed to deceive State banking officials who sought to enforce 
local statutes. The repercussions of inflationary and deflationary 
cycles were excessively severe. 

Bacause of these and other deficiencies inherent in a Nation-wide 
system of banks comprised solely of local institutions operating under 
diverse laws and regulations and the dire need which arose for a sound 
and uniform currency during the Civil War period, the National Bank- 
ing Act of 1863 was enacted. Also contributing to its passage was the 
belief that a system of national banks might serve to stimulate the 
sale of Government bonds and thus provide needed financial support 
for the war effort. 

With the passage of the National Bank Act of 1863 and subsequent 
amendments offered in 1864," the Nation was again restored to a dual 
banking footing. Derived largely from the New York Free Banking 
Act, the National Bank Act permitted national banking associations 
to organize upon fulfilling certain stipulated conditions and upon 
receiving a certificate from the Comptroller of the Currency. Na- 
tional bank notes, however, were expressly guaranteed by the Federal 
Government. 

In an effort to provide a uniform currency throughout the country, 
notes of State banks were subjected to a prohibitive 10 percent tax 
in the following year. While this latter action successfully eliminated 
the competition of local currency vying with that of the National 
Government and also lent enc ouragement to State banks to join the 
national banking system, it did not otherwise substantially alter the 
dual system of both State and Federal banks doing a coextensive 
business throughout the country which had been reintroduced by the 
act permitting national banking associations. 

The banking structure which prevailed following the National Bank 
Act, however, was deficient in many respects. The national banking 
system was indeed a misnomer. There was no central authority to 
integrate the policies of the many national banks throughout the 
country and little effective control over the expansion of bank credit. 
There was also a marked inability to accommodate credit to seasonal 
requirements of borrowers resulting in frequent periods of severe loan 
contraction and financial panic. The dual system of banking con- 
stituted in reality a multitude of mdependent banking systems 
ultimately reaching 48 in number. Even were the national banking 
system effectively organized, the many State banks and their superior 
resources would have rendered effective banking practices on a Nation- 
wide level difficult of attainment. 

While these characteristics of the banking structure were more than 
visibly apparent to many, they were emphasized by the reports of the 
National Monetary Commission presented to Congress in 1912 which 
recommended a new banking system designed to overcome the 
abundant failings shown to have existed in the old. In the next year, 
the Federal Reserve Act was enacted which embodied many of the 
suggestions of the Monetary Commission.’”* By virtue of this legis- 
lation, a Federal Reserve Board was created whose primary duty was 
to supervise the operations of the 12 Federal Reserve banks which 
were established as so-called ‘ ‘bankers banks” in Federal Reserve 





1212 Stat. 665; 13 Stat. we, 
12a 38 Stat. 251; Public, No. 43, 63d Cong., 2d sess. (1913); 12 U. 8. ©. § 221 ff. 
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districts throughout the country. Each national bank was required 
to become a member of the system through the purchase of stock of 
the Federal Reserve bank in its district. State banks which could 
meet requirements for membership were encouraged to join. Besides 
serving as a repository for the reserves of member banks, the Federal 
Reserve banks performed such additional functions as rediscounting 
commercial paper, collecting checks, and furnishing coin and currency 
to member banks. ‘They also acted as fiscal agents for the National 
Government. 

By the act of September 26, 1918,” national banks were given 
greater authority to participate in trust business and accordingly 
plac ‘ed upon a more equal footing with State banks. The McFadden 
Act, enacted almost a decade later,!2° also strengthened the competitive 
position of national banks by permitting them to establish branches 
within the area of their operations. 

Despite these many changes in the banking system, the Nation’s 
banking structure had received no thorough overhauling since the 
National Bank Act of 1863 and accordingly proved highly vulnerable 
to the severe financial reverses of the depression. The banking 
holiday of 1933 fortunately did not become an annual occasion, and 
certain remedial measures were undertaken to safeguard against its 
recurrence. The Banking Act of 1933 " attempted to deal directly 
with many of the abuses which had led to the complete prostration of 
the Nation’s entire banking system. It prohibited all banks from 
engaging in any measure in the underwriting, sale, or distribution of 
securities, it increased the supervisory powers of Federal authorities, 
and established the Federal Deposit Insurance Cerporation to 
guarantee bank deposits not exceeding certain amounts. The 
provisions relating to deposit msurance were strengthened by the 
Banking Act of 1935 '* which also increased the powers over Federal 
Reserve banks and monetary policy possessed by the Federal Reserve 
Board, now appelated Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

While these numerous reforms in the banking system alleviated 
many of the patent abuses which had existed in the past, they never- 
theless left the Nation’s banks operating under a complex superstruc- 
ture of boards, corporations, authorities, and statutes. On the na- 
tional level, regulatory powers were divided between the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, with jurisdic- 
tion in many instances overlapping. Throughout the country some 
48 different laws governed the activities of State banks in an effort to 
insure local compliance with adequate banking standards. An amor- 
phous network of Federal statutes, applied by turn to national banks, 
to member banks of the Federal Reserve System, to insured banks, 
and to all banks, prevented detrimental banking practices vet at the 
same time imposed hardships and discrimination upon many financial 


houses. It is with this background in mind that the principal text 
which follows must be read. 


b 40 Stat. 967; Public, No. 218, 65th Cong., 2d sess. (1918); 12 U. 8. C § 248k. 
2c 44 Stat. 1224; Put lie, ‘No 639, 79th Cong., 2d sess. (1927); 12 U. S. C.§ 36 
13 48 Stat. 162; Public, No 66, 73d Cong., Ist sess. (1933); 12 U.8.C. § 291: 1 ff 
3s 49 Stat. 681; Public, No. 305, 74th Cong., Ist sess. (1935); 12 U. S. C. § 264 
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Il. Tue BankinG StrRvucTURE 


The year 1921 was the peak year in the Nation’s history insofar as 
independent banking facilities are concerned. In that year, 30,419 
banks had open doors for borrowers and depositors throughout the 
United States. In the year 1921 was reached the culmination of a 
trend begun as far back as the turn of the century. Since 1915, shortly 
after the establishment of the Federal Reserve System, the average 
annual number of new banks entering into business had totaled ap- 
proximately 500." 

But while the rest of the Nation was enjoying the fruits of prosperity, 
the banking fraternity was beginning to feel premonitions of the dire 
times which were soon to befall the entire country. By 1929, despite 
the pervading economic optimism of the day, the number of banks 
in the United States had already declined to 24,633. Overexpansion 
of facilities, economic deterioration in rural areas, financial con- 
solidations in large cities, all these lent impetus to the inception of a 
trend which was to continue with scant respite for more than 25 years. 

Even the retrenchment of the banking system during the 5 years 
preceding 1929 was not sufficient to withstand the onslaught of the 
depression which struck in the latter part of the year. According to 
figures of the Federal Reserve Board, the period between 1930 and 
1933 saw 9,000 banks close their doors and disappear from the com- 
mercial scene under the duress of financial failure. Only the banking 
holiday of March, 1933, forestalled a complete collapse of the country’s 
credit system. Not until 1935, after a large scale reorganization of 
the banking system, was equilibrium restored to the financial structure 
of the country. 

By the end of 1935, 15,869 banks were open to the Nation’s depos- 
itors and borrowers. This reflected a decrease of 8,764 banks from 
the total number in operation at the end of 1929, and more signifi- 
cantly, revealed that since the halcyon years of 1921-22, the banking 
population of the country had been approximately halved. 

One would have expected that the financial stability which might 
have resulted from a thorough reorganization of the banking system 
would have encouraged a renascence of the banking industry. Never- 
theless, between 1935 and 1943, figures on the number of banks 
continued to reflect a small but steady decline. Banks dropped 
during the interim from 15,869 to 14,579, and it was not until 1947 
that the impact of the prolific economic expansion sustained by the 
defense and war programs was felt in the field of banking. Even 
then the reaction was febrile. The total number of banks serving the 
country increased moderately between 1944 and 1947 from 14,535 to 
14,714, a gain of some 179 additional banks. But this brief wartime 
reversal of a long-term trend was destined to be an ephemeral inter- 
lude. By 1948, the total number of banks in the Nation was again 
on the decline, and by the year 1951, the 14,618 banks doing business 
in the United States had fallen beneath the total number of banks in 
operation a decade before in 1941. Of the 14,663 national banks which 
had been chartered pursuant to Federal statute, only 4,947 remained 
in existence at the end of 1951. 


14 Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public!Debt, S. Doc. No. 123, pt. 1, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
(1952), p. 544. 
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The persistent decline in the Nation’s independent banks during 


the last. quarter of a century is depicted in the following table prepared 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


TaB.e I.—Number of banks in the United States, by class of bank, 1900-1951} 














Commercial banks | Mutual savings banks 
Y ; All Member banks | Nonmember banks 
ear banks | INT) NPs a MAGE eke wage In- | Non- 
| Total a i | ; ra | Total | sured 5 insured 
| Na . . | n- Non- 
| Total * tional | Stte * Total ¢ | sured 5 |insured 
1900.......} @® +. ¥ eee | 3,731 | 5, 007 becisee Reutustits eee a ee 
19005...... (8) De WE Demencnes | 5, 664 9, 018 a ae i Seale (6) i aa : ad 
1910.2. 5:-.1 ©). | | Sh 6OB [2 218 14, 348 Lead te calies Sete : 
1915.......| 26,511 | 25,875 | 7,615} 7, 598 | BE hice hccincit hein A leit a iniile 
1920... .. | 29,715 | 29, 087 9, 399°| 8.025 | 1,374 | 19,688 |__- c et Sawa ‘ 
1921.._..._| 30,419 | 29,788 | 9,745 8, 150 | 3500: } 20,008 Tc. ..5-..$-.25-655] Wr bo te: bine. 
hea 30,086 | 29,458 | 9,892 | 8,244 1,648 | 19, 566 |___- ee 628 ‘ 
1923.......| 29,505 | 28,877 | 9,774 | 8,179 1,595 | 19,103 {______- | 628 |. hike 
) ee | 28,806 | 28,185 | 9, 587 } 8,043 |. 1,544 } 18,508 |_.......).-.... 621 L. ¥ 
1925...._..} 28,257 | 27,6388 | 9, 489 8, 048 1,441 | 18,149 |......-- a We fi casas a 
MeBic. ais | 27,367 | 26,751 | 9, 260 7, 906 BOG FUE Abe ic. fos.5: 616 a “ ‘J 
1927...._..| 26, 416 | 25, 800 9, 034 7,759 | 1,275 | 16,766 |....--. ie eh a eg 
1928 7_.__. | 25,579 | 24,968 | 8,837 7,629 1,208) 16,131 }__....- ee Arete Sadie 
1606s .-5 | 24,633 | 24,026 | 8,522 7, 403 1,119 | 15, 504 j_....... teaiegt UL cb wipatdelciiheukied 
1930.._....| 22.773 | 22.172 8.052 | 7.033 | 1,019 | 14.120 |_____- oa 601 | ee 
1931_....._| 19,970 | 19,375 | 7, 246 | 6, 368 | G78 | RAAB 1 hone fen. j Bie ie “e. 
1932.......| 18,394 | 17,802 | 6,816 6,011 | 805 | 10, 986 See 592 |. 
1983. _..... 15,029 | 14, 450 6,011 | 5,154 857 8, 439 | bah cad 579 
SOc ns back 16,063 | 15,484 | 6,442 5, 462 980 9,042 | 7,699 1, 343 579 68 ‘ll 
1935.......| 15,869 | 15, 2 6, 387 5, 386 1, 001 8,912 7,734 | 1,178 570 a) 514 
1936... ._.. | 15,667 | 15,102 | 6,376) 5,325| 1,051 | 8,726 | 7,502) 1,134| 565 56 509 
1937.......| 15,387 | 14,824 | 6,341 | 5,260) 1,081 8,483 | 7,451 1, 032 563 56 507 
1938....... | 15, 194 14,639 | 6,338 | 5,224 1,114} 8,301} 7,318 983 555 | 48 507 
1939. ......| 15,034 | 14, 483 6, 362 | 5, 187 1,175 8,121 | 7,172 O49 551 51 500 
1940 ...| 14,895 | 14, 344 6,486 | 5,144 | 1,342 7, 858 6, 952 906 551 53 {98 
1941 8.____.| 14,825 | 14,277 | 6,619 | 5,117| 1,502} 7,661 | 6,810 851 548 52 496 
1942. .._. 14,680 | 14.134 | 6,679 5,081 1, 598 7, 458 6, 667 791 546 56 490 
1943.._._..} 14,579 | 14,034 6,738 | 5,040} 1,698 | 7,299! 6,535 764 545 184 361 
1944. _._._.| 14,535 | 13,992 | 6,814 5,025 1, 789 7,181 | 6,452 | 729 443 192 351 
1945 14, 553 | 14.011 6, 884 5, 017 1, 867 7,130 | 6,416 714 542 192 350 
1946. ...__.| 14,585 | 14,044 | 6,900 5,007 | 1,893 | 7,147 | 6,457 690 541 191 350 
1947 ®____ 14,714 | 14, 181 6,923 | 5,005 1,918 7, 261 6, 478 783 533 194 339 
1948_......| 14,703 | 14,171 6, 918 4,991 | 1,927 7,256 | 6,498 758 532 193 339 
Ss oberon 14, 687 | 14, 156 6, 892 4, 975 1,917 7, 267 | 6,540 727 53 192 339 
1950... _. 14,650 | 14,121 | 6,873 ' 4,958 1,915 7,251 | 6,562 689 529 194 335 
1951 10__. 14,618 | 14, 089 6, 840 4, 939 1, 901 7, 252 6, 602 650 §29 202 327 





1 Figures exclude those unincorporated or ‘‘private” banks not reporting to State banking authorities 
except as noted in footnote 7 of this table. Banks in United States possessions are excluded except for 1 
national bank in Alaska, which was a member of the Federal Reserve System from the tirne it opened for 
business in April 1915 until it was placed in voluntary liquidation in April 1921. 

? For 1914-22, figures are as of June; for remaining years, as of December. 

3 The Federal Reserve System was established in December 1913. 

4 The figures for 1900-1910 comprise all State-chartered banks, except mutual savings banks for which the 
data are not available. . 

5 Federal deposit insurance began Jan. 1, 1934. 

§ Not available. 

? Beginning with 1928 the figures previously published have been revised to include certain large private 
banks which did not report to State banking authorities until 1934. 

§ Beginning in 1941 the member bank figures and the insured mutual savings bank figures both include 3 
member mutual savings banks which became members of the Federal Reserve System during 1941. These 
— are not included in the total for “commercial banks’’ and are included only once in the total for “‘all 
panks.”’ 

® As of June 30, 1947, the series was revised to conform (except that it excludes possessions) to the number of 
banks in the revised all bank series announced in November 1947 by the Federal bank supervisory author- 
ities. The revision resulted in a net addition of 115 banks and 9 branches. 

© Preliminary. 


The continued downtrend in the number of the Nation’s banks is 
even more dramatically portrayed when examination is made on a 
regional basis. In New York State, for example, where the principal 
city is widely recognized as the financial capital of the world, the 
number of State-chartered banks attained its highest level in 1926 
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with 611. The State’s banking structure weathered the depresvion 
with the loss of less than 100 banks between 1929 and 1933, and by 
1935 New York State had 471 chartered banks in operation. This 
number, however, had fallen to 380 by 1951, a loss of local banks 
throughout the State almost as severe as that occurring in the tragic 
depression era of 1929-33. 

In Minnesota, the State supervisor of banking, A. W. Hoese, re- 
ported that ‘“The number of State banks in this State has been reduced 
by more than one-half from its peak in 1920 through liquidations, con- 
solidations, and mergers.”’’ Banks in the State of Minnesota have 
decreased in number from 1,166 State banks, 9 savings banks, 24 
trust companies, and 340 national banks in 1920 to 498 State banks, 1 
savings bank, 4 trust companies, and 178 national banks in 1951. 

In New England, the number of banks declined from 1,083 to 854 
in the intervening period between 1929 and the close of 1951. The 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, suffered a 
decrease in their banking population from 5,522 in 1929 to 3,031 at 
the end of 1951. In California there were 455 banks in 1929, 201 in 
1951. In the Southern States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, the number of banks fell from a total of 1,724 in 1929 to 
1,109 by 1951. Similar figures may be cited on a regional basis 
throughout the Nation as a whole. (See appendix, infra, p. 51.) 

While the number of independently organized banks reflects in 
general the extent of available banking facilities, a number of banks 
engage in multiple office operations commonly known as_ branch 
banking. Somewhat offsetting the tremendous decline in the number 
of independent banks has been the constant rise in the number of 
these branches operated by existing banking houses. After a careful 
study of the development of banking in the United States, the Federal 
Reserve Board furnished statistics which showed that “there has been 
an almost continuous increase since 1900 in the number of branches of 
commercial banks, and their relative importance in the banking struc- 
ture has grown substantially.”’'° According to Board figures, 
branches of commercial banks rose from a mere 119 in 1900—about 
1 percent of all banking oflices—to 4,994 by the end of 1951, or ap- 
proximately 25 percent of total banking offices throughout the 
country. 

The development and growth of branch banks has demonstrated 
a marked deviation from the pattern established for independent 
banking offices in general. While, as indicated previously, the num- 
ber of banks reached its zenith at the end of 1921 and declined pre- 
cipitously thereafter, number of branches rose steadily until hit by 
the full impact of the depression in 1930. Despite the fact that the 
number of commercial banking offices had declined by almost 4,000 
from their 1922 peak, branches ‘of commercial banks increased steadily 
at the rate of more than 200 per year between 1923 and 1929. In the 
latter year, total number of commercial branch offices in the United 
States exceeded 3,000. 

It was only natural that branch banks would not escape unscathed 
from the financial holocaust resulting from the depression. The 
ruinous plight of business in general reacted unfavorably upon branch 


1’ Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public Debt, S. Doc. No. 123, pt. 2, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
(1952), p. 985. 
16 Td., pt. 1, p. 549. 
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bank operations and by 1933, the number of branches of commercial 
banks had fallen slightly to 2,786. Only one year later, however, 
branches had regained their previous position and again exceeded 3,000 
in number at the end of 1934. 

The rising trend in number of branch banks throughout the country 
has continued unabated since the middle thirties. While the extent 
of branch banking has been largely dependent upon State law and 
accordingly varies greatly on a geographic basis, branch banking as 
a whole has shown a greatly accelerated rate of growth during recent 
years. In the States of Arizona, Connecticut, Pe nnsylvania, and 
South Carolina, for example, the number of branches of commercial 
banks increased twofold or more between December 1940 and De- 
cember 1950. During the same period, some 107 branches were 
added in the State of California, 62 in the State of Massachusetts, 
76 in the State of Michigan, and 131 in the State of New York, 
Combined Nation-wide figures show that branches of commercial 
banks throughout the country have grown at a rate of 166 branches per 
year between 1944 and 1950 and have increased on an over-all basis 
more than 30 percent during the 1940-50 decade. Table IL on the 
following page prepared by the Federal Reserve Board reflects this 
growth in branch banking over representative periods of time and also 
gives an indication of the nature of State laws as they apply to this type 
of banking operation. 

The increase in branch banking has, at least in more recent times, 
made up in part for the decline in banking facilities incurred by the 
continuous decline of independently organized banks. Beginning in 
1944, the total number of commercial banking offices increased for the 
first time since 1922. Between 1944 and 1950, commercial banking 
offices continued to grow at the average rate of 175 per year and by 
1951, there were throughout the Nation a total of 19,083 banking offices, 
including head offices and branches of commercial banks. Lest these 
figures give too optimistic an appraisal of extant banking facilities, 
however, they should be compared with the more than 31,259 com- 
mercial banking offices serving borrowers and depositors in the year 
1922. 

Thus, despite the recent rise in branch banking, banking offices 
serving the Nation’s borrowers and depositors continue to remain far 
below previous levels. The number of banking offices in the United 
States at the end of 1950 was still 38 percent less than the number of 
offices operating in the year 1920. During the 30-year period, bank- 
ing offices in Maine had declined 11 percent, Vermont 8 percent, 
Pennsylvania 26 percent, Ohio 29 percent, Indiana 44 percent, Illinois 
40 percent, Michigan 22 percent, Wisconsin 28 percent, Minnesota 
55 percent, lowa 51 percent, Missouri 64 percent, North Dakota 81 
percent, South Dakota 69 percent, Nebraska 65 percent, Kansas 55 
percent, Maryland 4 percent, Virginia 16 percent, West Virginia 47 
percent, North Carolina 29 percent, South Carolina 59 percent, 
Georgia 41 percent, Florida 23 percent, Kentucky 27 percent, Tennes- 
see 32 percent, Alabama 33 percent, Mississippi 24 percent, ‘Arkansas 
49 percent, Louisiana 30 percent, Oklahoma 60 percent, Texas 41 
percent, Montana 74 percent, Idaho 56 percent, Wyoming 67 percent, 
Colorado 61 percent, New Mexico 48 percent, Arizona 38 percent, 
Utah 41 percent, Nevada 18 percent, Washington 35 percent, and 
Oregon 38 percent. 


23764—52——-3 
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TaBLe II.—Number of branches of commercial banks in the United States, selected 
years, and status of State law on branch banking ! 

















| Number of branches 
State ere reetnrrnnal: SNES Or: eee: mane One 
1920 1930 | 140 | 1950 branch banking, 1951 ? 
(June) (June) | (December)| (December)| 
on “ay whe .. ict. sch oe 
i nnentomasminaenwhote 20 17 | 20 24 | Limited areas. 
RON Ss cna ewisbelsald 21 | 27 | 26 | 54 State-wide. 
I cicceriadenrdeee i 6 | 3 15 | 18 | Limited areas.’ 
Cnn. ok Foo os 17 853 | 848 | 955 | State-wide. 
CI nad 6 ho pi andes dss eddicghat Disa Genkoed Phe Sb dabiee | 1 | Prohibited. 
Connecticut..........- JodoloeninanentpenlenenSeom sail 16 | 50 | State-wide. 
TONG ht Sci ciccésccue } 16 | 12 | 13 20 | Do. 
District of Columbia. -.-..-- 4} 25 | 30 | 41 Do. 
Pueeee>.-.2....: eoetnew: ip ARE oe 3 1 | Prohibited. 
SI 6 icine baby ements 25 | 39 25 38 | Limited areas. 
earn a ee scuba iio miele © aaedaaenaeat 37 55 | State-wide. 
UO ac daocsconsk 52.113 Jcsulace.chifcsduscoedlopaabak asthe bi oak oe | Prohibited. 
EE nner tallest osiaiea 3 | 9 | 7 108 | Limited areas. 
OS ete ota kcndesheccuseticncupecue Neseandeveeat | 156 | 164 Do.! 
IDS dietiis fbi nibs entges |S eintehblpiabe np bid pte eetdd td bebe aol side Ae lisedhteiwees Prohibited. 
TT as ninnculescememsiieee 1 31 29 40 | No legislation, 
TN . 80 | 108 | 54 76 | Limited areas. 
Ri 32 65 | 58 70 | State-wide. 
UR oon ne 59 | 114 | 80 113 Do. 
Massachusetts -......------- 45 | 128 115 | 177 | Limited areas. 
RE sc scidin inning awn sine 218 | 435 162 238 Do. 
Minnesota----_. gs c3ci cil Ik 6 | 6 6 | Prohibited. 
I din ect nakns 24 | 25 | 43 66 | Limited areas. 
} . AER ae Seatiesecthans i epdcsaetnne S oue ke sekuiat nent ueaiadl Prohibited. 
OD sibia oink xc pcinicidin elas one cn abhh aedbaeetaed caiee ebb esbbdod | Limited areas. 
te oe Pe 2) 2 2) 2) Prohibited. 
| ESSE Ae: Cees Eee eae | 10 | 18 | State-wide. 
New Hampshire-._.......-.- 1 1 | 2} 2 | No legislation. 
ew eereey .-: 1.5.5.2... 21 | 103 | 118 162 | Limited areas. 
DEG PEEIO oii vik ne onde 5 | 3 | 7 13 Do.‘ 
ne nan 229 | 732 646 | 77| Do. 
North Carolina.__.-.---.-_-- 46 | 84 | 127 | 216 | State-wide. 
BE SO. sin dire ccudtnnarhadcuianteugetsevenmuaiiaen 21 | 22 | Limited areas.? 
gio bd erendi nts. 106 | 264 | 173 224 | 0. 
NN 58s os i esacidclssncddeebnn L aetkasin abcde SS ca dilcacede eb bin tenet ..-| No legislation. 
Sena Ea aa ar | 1 1 | 67 | 102 | State-wide. 
Pennsylvania_.._......_..--- 36 | 177 | 95 | 190 | Limited areas. 
Rhode Island_.._.......-..-- 14 34 | 38 | 60 | State-wide. 
South Carolina____-.-..___- 15 71 | 22 | 48 Do. 
OR OO 5 ws onthe) A sepscussc$iseaae eed | 38 | 48 | Do. 
I cite = sree este seis 31 69 51 | 94 | Limited areas. 
MEE Ab Seuhde bw oa dl een tedse ade Mcsbedned iidenkeawus SOARES TES Prohibited. 
xp eh ice ab id onan d tiokeieesannanihh leagheanpnieda 12 | 23 | State-wide. 
Vermont.-_.....-- ing aieon ac, Bmp Mala 10 12 | ll | Do. 
pn NEE eT eee rer: 20 60 | 72 | 103 | Do. 
Washington _-.._.....-- ae 10 5 | 85 140 | Do. 
EE ING 5. nin daddinadank neuckedenkboledaunaian in 7 B lok aneectiine | Prohibited. 
I td a eae 9 Q | 129 | 151 | Do. 
WR lies cont oo odo wialecascucoeseclmewesmaiie ale idan noteat ecg be er iceeteene | No legislation. 
United States.......-. 1, 281 3, 522 | 3, 531 4, 721 | 


1 Some State laws make a distinction between branches and certain other types of additional offices. 
This table, however, covers all branches or additio al offices within the meaning of sec. 5155 U. 8. R. S., 
which defines the term “‘branch’’ as ‘‘any branch bank, branch office, branch agency, additional office, 
or any branch place of business * * * at which deposits are received, or checks paid, or money lent.’’ 
However, the table excludes banking facilities at military and other Government establishments. 

2 The designations opposite each State indicate the maximum area in which branches may be established. 
From summary of State laws on branch banking as of July 1, 1951, compiled by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

* Only offices, agencies, or stations for limited purposes as distinguished from branches are permitted 
under certain circumstances. Prior to May 1947 this type of branch banking was permitted in Wisconsin. 

‘ Prior to 1951, only agencies for limited purposes were pernitted in New Mexico. Current law permits 
full-power branches in limited areas. 


A visual comparison since the beginning of the century of the rise 
and decline in number head office banks with the increase in branches 


and the extent of total banking offices is contained in the following 
raph. 
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The decline in the number of banks in the United States, resulting 
from a number of factors which are discussed hereafter in detail, has 
resulted in a decrease in competing banking facilities in many areas. 
In 1950, there were 76 counties in the United States which had no 
commercial banking offices at all, while almost half of the 3,102 coun- 
ties in the United States reported in the 1950 census of population 
had three or fewer commercial banking offices furnishing inding and 
depositing services."’ 

Jhereas in 1926, 34 percent of all banks were located in cities or 
towns where there were no other banking facilities to offer competition, 
by 1936 51.9 percent of all banks were in one-bank towns and in 1949 


the percentage had risen to 52.8 percent. Of all towns and cities 
( 7 Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public Debt, 8S. Doc. No. 123, pt. 1, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
1952), p. 572 


18 Alhadeff, The Market Structure of Commercial Banking in the United States, LXV Quarterly Journal 
of Economies (February 1951), p. 64. 
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having banks in the United States, approximately three-quarters of 
them are dependent upon the services furnished by a single bank.” 

Concomitantly, the number of people served by each bank in the 
country has necessarily increased with the decline in banking popula- 
tion and the rise in the number of banking customers. According to 
the Federal Reserve Board, ‘‘population per banking office increased 
32 percent in 1920-30, 61 percent in 1930-40, and 8 percent in 
1940-50.”"” This has undoubtedly been one of the factors leading 
to an increase in the size of the modern-day bank. 


Ill. Mercer AND CoNSOLIDATION oF BANKS 


A study of the figures on the preceding pages revealing the continued 
decline in the number of banks throughout the Nation inevitably 
raises the question of why the banking mortality rate has continued, 
even in the face of hitherto unequaled levels of economic prosperity, 
to exceed the banking birth rate. 

Many of the Nation’s banking woes have been caused by the finan- 
cial instability of banks. The serious plight in which many banks 
found themselves during the depression years and their concomitant 
inability to withstand the rigors of an adverse financial climate are 
phenomena well known, if not personally experienced, by many. The 
loss of 9,000 bat ks between 1930 and the end of 1933 severely depleted 
the ranks of the country’s banking system and left the financial struc- 
ture of the Nation bereft of a goodly portion of its competitive founda- 
tion. Nevertheless, the loss of banks during the depression, while of 
significant proportions, does not completely account for the large scale 
contraction in the Nation’s banking population. 

As we have indicated before, the downward trend in the Nation’s 
total number of banking enterprises was well on its way several years 
prior to the onset of the countrywide depression in 1929, and has 
continued with only occasional reversals, until the present time. Un- 
doubtedly, financial duress has caused many banking houses to depart 
reluctantly from the financial scene. But ‘although banks proved to 
be more susceptible to the economic vagaries of the depression than 
other businesses and consequently suffered greater casualties than 
other forms of enterprise during the financial debacle which followed 
1929, since about 1934 the banking structure has been on a sturdier 
financial basis than other business ventures. Thus, as shown on the 
chart on the opposite page, the rate of bank failures has been less 
during recent years than for other types of economic endeavor. 
Accordingly, the Nation’s constantly diminishing banking populace 
must suffer from maladies other than the financial difficulties encoun- 
tered by banking institutions in the ordinary course of business 
operations. 

One of the important factors in the decline in the number of the 
Nation’s banks has been the many mergers between banks which have 
been commonplace in the financial world since the early 1920’s 
According to one student of the subject— 


During the period 1900-1931 inclusive, there were more than 7,175 bank con- 


solidations in the United States, of which 3,801 took place during the 7 years 
from 1925 to 1931, inclusive.*! 


1 Chandler, eens Elements in Commercial Banking, XLVI Journal of Political Economy 
(February 1938), pp. 7 


20 Monetary Policy me the Management of the Public Debt, S. Doc. No. 123, pt. 1, 824 Cong., 2d sess, 
(1952), p. 571. 


ai Chapman, Concentration of Banking (1934), p. 85. 
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While the depression period served to accelerate the merger trend 
leading more than 2,300 banks to disappear through consolidations 
and absorptions during the brief period 1930-33, the mergers of banks 
have continued to lower the total number of independent banks in 
the United States even during the most prosperous periods of its 
history. Since the mid-thirties, except for the years 1945, 1946, and 
1947, the annual number of additions to the banking system has 
always been more than offset by the decreases caused principally by 
banking consolidations. 

In the years 1945 through 1951, there were 581 consolidations and 
absorptions among the Nation’s commercial banks. Between January 
1 and June 30 of this year alone, 52 of the Nation’s banks were con- 
solidated or absorbed by other banking institutions. In the last 
decade the number of commercial banks lost to the Nation’s depositors 
and borrowers through merger and consolidations has averaged more 
than 82 per year. According to the latest report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, ‘The trend toward mergers is continuing and per- 
haps increasing * * *,”# 

Some of the many banks which have one by way of merger within 
the past few years have been large and impressive financial institu- 
tions with a long history of growth and service to both lenders and 
depositors in their own right. Among them, are such illustrious 
concerns as Lawyers Trust Co., Title Guarantee & Trust Co, Brooklyn 
Trust Co., Commercial National Bank & Trust Co. of New York, and 
Continental Bank & Trust Co. of New York, all legendary institutions 
in the chronicles of New York City’s financial history. 

It should be emphasized that mergers involving large banks are in 
no way a local phenomenon peculiar to the city of New York which is 
the financial capital of the world. Within the last 24% years more 
than seven large-sized banks, each with assets exceeding $100, 000,000, 
have been absorbed by other competing banking institutions in various 
areas of the country. In Philadelphia, Girard Trust Co., one of the 
hundred largest banks in the United States, was merged in 1951 with 
the Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust Co., another leading bank, 
to form the Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank with assets of more 
than $500,000,000. Merger plans have been approved for two of 
Delaware’s largest banks, Equitable Trust Co. and Security Trust 
Co., both of Wilmington, to be effectuated in November of this year.” 
In August of 1952, it was announced that the two largest banks in 
Mansfield, Ohio, Mansfield Savings Trust National Bank and Citi- 
zens National Bank & Trust Co., would merge to become the First 
National Bank of Mansfield with assets totaling $58,000,000. In 
Pittsburgh, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. acquired Farmers 
Deposit National Bank, one of the country’s large banks with assets 
exceeding $100,000,000 and deposits of about $140,000,000, in De- 
cember of 1950. 

The toll of banks exacted by mergers and acquisitions has not been 
confined to large banks, but on the contrary, has fallen severely upon 
smaller banking houses. Between January 1, 1950, and June 30, 1952, 
for example, the Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, ac- 
quired three small banks with assets from between $2 million and 


22 289th Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency (1951), p. 2. 
23 Wall Strect Journal, August 14, 1952, p. 10. 
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$5 million, and five medium-sized banks with assets of between 
$5 million and $25 million. The National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle, one of the Nation’s 100 largest banks, in the same period 
acquired 7 small banks, each with assets of less than $5 million, by 
merger or absorption. 


Taste III.—Major structural changes affecting number of commercial banks, 
1924-51 } 

















| 

Increases Decreases 

eked bcipaatansace Raia acl cisctogclatbachaoiutse 

Year | Reopenings c lid 
| "7 | | onsolida- | w 
y, susp Ml a , . | ¢ 

| New banks S Lon peteaer | Suspensions | tions and | peetietinns 

| | banks absorptions 

| | | 

A haan —_ —_— — _ ——_—__— — — 

TOs bs ct desahivsede 472 | 93 | 461 305 48 
1922 409 | 118 | 343 | 394 35 
1923 sean 458 68 | 623 | 329 | 51 
IN 5 Serene 383 | 108 | 738 373 | 80 
1925... 403 81 579 | 363 | 59 
1926 345 160 | 924 462 | 75 
1927 296 | 27 | 636 | 567 | 57 
1928 252 | 53 | 479 | 534 | 71 
1929 235 69 | 628 636 | 57 
1930 153 | 155 1, 292 | 769 | 68 
ae 105 275 2, 213 | 798 99 
1932_ 93 279 1, 416 | 433 101 
octet | 323 | 697 | 3,891 | 322 | 89 
1934__ 511 | 752 44 231 | 104 
1935. onl 101 | 87 34 160 | 91 
1936 _ - 62 16 43 | 176 56 
1987. . 62 6 58 | 186 | 56 
1938 39 2 52 | 100 | 68 
1939 | ets: 41 | 119 | 37 
1940 32 2 22 | 96 49 
1941_ 53 . 59 40 
1942 22 1 | 9 89 69 
1943... .. 49 |. 4 86 61 
1944... 69 1 72 35 
1945 118 aaa 79 | 18 
1946 Fis wics jell 93 16 
Ts wt. 111 1 84 11 
1948. _ Ps 5 5D, Y | sal 75 | 12 
1949 72 4 77 12 
1950__ ___ 68 I 91 12 
1951 3_. 62 3 | $2 il 


1 Available information does not permit an exact reconcilement of the changes in the number of com- 
mercial banks during the earlier years with the number reported in operation at the end of each year in table 
I. The principal reason is that in these years statistics collected on changes in commercial banks excluded 
private (unincorporated) banks, although such banks are included to some extent in the figures for com- 
mercial banks shown elsewhere. One relatively unimportant factor not included in this table is conversions 
of private banks to commercial banks and conversions of commercial banks to private banks. This factor 
has been insignificant since 1934 because the number of private banks has been very small. 

? Includes banks converted into branches. This does not affect the total number of banking offices. 

§ Preliminary. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


This unrelenting trend toward mergers may contain serious impli- 
cations for the preservation of the competitive structure of banking 
in this country. The observations of one writer made in 1934 when 
the merger movement in the banking system was at its height still 
seem pertinent today. 

The growth in recent years in the number of bank mergers involving the 
largest banks in the country has constituted one of the most important and far- 


reaching phases of the concentration movement in this country. It has been a 


powerful factor in concentrating the banking business in fewer and larger banking 
institutions.*3 


*% Chapman, Concentration of Banking (1934), p. 9. 
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What has caused the unremitting number of bank mergers and: ab- 
sorptions thr oughout the country even in the face of highly propitious 
economic conditions? While there are undoubtedly many considera- 
tions which have led banks to combine with other financial houses, the 
principal reasons stem from a combination of two important factors. 
One is the peculiar economic circumstances of one kind or another 
which have confronted banking institutions throughout much of the 
period since the 1920’s. The other is the natural desire on the part of 
some banks to expand their facilities by acquiring the business and 
branches of others. Working either separately or in conjunction with 
one another, these factors have played a predominant part in most of 
the bank mergers which have diminished the American banking popu- 
lation over the course of time. 

By way of illustration of this generalization, the following table, 
prepared by the Comptroller of the Currency and presenting a sum- 
mary of the reasons for the voluntary liquidations of national banks 
between 1941 and 1951, discloses how financial considerations or con- 
siderations of expansion were present to some extent in most liquida- 
tions of national banks occurring in this period. 


TasBLe V.—Reasons for national banks being placed in voluntary liquidation, 1941 
to 1950, inclusive 





! 




















1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1949 | 1950 | otal 
| | } 
ee ———— re ee ny ined Ps ee ee ee les eal 
Uneconomic banking units; | 
towns overbanked; poor prcs- | | | | 
pects or insufficient earning | | | | 
power. 12} 13; 22] 6] 10] 10 Ee 9 eb et a4) te 
Age of officers; disinclination to | 
continue; family differences or j } | | | | 
necessity to realize on invest- | | | 
ment. Lt +s 10; 4] 10; 10 2 6; mM) 9 71 
Purchased by branch banking } | | 
system for expansion purposes 1 3 4 | 5 | 6 | 5 o 4 12 2 51 
Shareholders’ desire to liquidate | | | 
stockholdings______ 3 5 7 4] 4 5 | ess 6 36 
Asset condition 4 | 15 | 2 | S tis | B hes | | a 25 
Absorbed into principal bank of | 
holding company 4 ee | Bile sine 9 | O iicdencaebed 20 
Desire to take advantage of more | 
liberal State laws 2 | 1 1 1 4 2 B Sonik Ree 13 
Unwillingness to increase com- | | | | | 
mon stock___._...._. if [ Ot Risen 2 | 4 DU ascel 3 |. Desai | 12 
Embezzlement. | 1 1 SE. dss Bots) 1 3 ll 
Purchased for removal to an- | | 
eg a as Be cms 1 |---~--]------|oenes-|--20--]------[oon-e- 1 
Reason unknown.._.__.-.--- ‘ 10 | 2 | 4 | 1 | 5 | 1 BE Fesnicn~ bad bee heabtoee } 24 
|_| | |__| ———_— |_| —__ 
ON ee ee | 37) 45 50; 30| 43 35 | 30 27| 32 24 353 
| | 








Let us examine briefly the financial reasons which have been re- 
sponsible for many bank consolidations. F requently, the merger of 
unsound banks or banks in adverse financial circumstances has been 
accomplished with banks operating under more favorable profit condi- 
tions to the ultimate benefit of stockholders, depositors, and borrowers 
alike. This was especially true in the depression years when often 
the only alternative to consolidation was outright suspension. It is 
only reasonable to assume that the primary reason why the rate of 
bank mergers reached an all-time high of more than 700 per year 
during 1930 and 1931 was the desire to preserve for stockholders and 
investors at least a vestige of the assets of banks which might, if left 
entirely to their own devices, flounder deep into bankruptcy. It is 
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therefore true, as has previously been observed, that ‘The prevention 
of bank failures has been in the last analysis one of the most important 
factors in causing bank mergers and consolidations.”’ * 

While no longer an important reason for bank consolidation, the 
necessity to effectuate a merger to prevent insolvency still accounts 
annually for a few bank amalgamations. Today, such mergers are 
facilitated by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, which under 
statute ** is empowered to advance funds to aid mergers between 
banks if it will avert a loss to the Corporation. To date, 172 con- 
solidations have been achieved under the auspices of the Corpora- 
tion, resulting in the preservation of many deposits and accounts for 
bank debtors and creditors. As the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration described this process for the merging of banks in dire financial 
straits: 


Under the Banking Act of 1935 the Corporation was also given the power to 
make advances to facilitate the merger or consolidation (including sale with 
assumption of liabilities) of an insured bank with another insured bank. This 
power may be used only when such action will reduce the risk or avert a threat- 
ened loss to the Corporation. In affecting a consolidation, acceptable assets of 
the merging bank are transferred to the absorbing bank and the Corporation 
makes available enough cash so that the amount of the assets and the cash equals 
the amount of liabilities assumed by the absorbing bank. When the transaction 
is completed, the Corporation sends a letter to each depositor explaining what 
has happened. There is no interruption in banking service to depositors or 
customers of either bank.” 


TaBLe VI.—Mergers of insured banks effectuated under auspices of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation 


{Amounts in thousands of dollars] 








! 




















oe 
r | Estimated Recoveries (Estimated|,.,; ; 
Liquidation status and year of absorption ns eae | FDIC dis- to Dec. 31, jadditional —o a 
| @ s | bursement | 1951 recoveries; cane 
a i — astnatienisiintndislae tals 

| j 
Mii ci eso aesee ace, st be al 172 | 188, 707 173, 956 1,905 | 12, 846 

Status: | 
OS ee an 7 | 6, 375 | 3,013 | 1, 905 | 1, 457 
Wee. 5 = 165 | 182, 332 | 190, 948 .|......... | 11,389 

Year: | | 
Re at snadtetibensdentnanhb eke sbene) 1 | 2, 865 | ees 979 
MUD. teeta a ales UL 27 | 6, 744 | S708 4a 952 
Sas cle cageeinpente eats ae aie gipealed 25 | 7,119 | 6, 092 }.........- 1,027 
ON Soo ces oy ya ts Pee ee 24 | 21, 387 | 20, 139 |_...__.. 1, 248 
on EERE TEL EER USE Se Tesae oO 28 | 41, 583 NB 1555 GL 1,418 
MR ott wee eat Log Jee he Oe! 24 69, 552 | 65, 968 |..--...... 3, 584 
OME). Wik op bed ached eke Ghiebaced 7 | 11, 652 Me ee: 400 
i sds ated dealt adh ted eienia te 14 | 9, 542 | RAUB bo. 315.ne 394 
Nsom coo se cade es ee eee 1 1, 750 TPE sp2de5 52h. a daes. 
WS Bitte tueio lie ost 3 1 1, 115 | LAB Re 
RRP Sees ea as haps sae eS 1 1, 874 | Be ence a toe . 
MN. 2h ce leds 1 292 | 90 tos. i PRE 
OS PARTE EO RRR KT OTP 5 | 1,777 | 1, 399 230 | 139 
ie 0 Sic eet ta ohh. fa. hak Lette 3 | 3, 027 | Set ot sha: 643 
RS chest salk ees Se 4| 2, 558 | 2,181 |_......._- 77 
hss Op gig es une tek 4} 3, 986 | 1, 988 598 | 1, 400 
GUN 5 chic lsc tab ed omckhklbcdtieickh. 2 1, 884 | 531 1, 068 285 








} Sum of losses in the cases in which the disbursement by the Corporation to protect depositors was not 
paid in full. Excludes interest or gains in cases in which the disbursement by the Corporation was fully 
recovered and gains or losses on assets purchased by the Corporation from liquidations. Does include net 


3 s funds in certain cases where Corporation both made a loan to and purchased certain assets from 


Source: FDIC, Annual Report, 1951. 


* Chapman, Concentration of Banking (1934), p. 87. 


%5 49 Stat. 684, Public, No. 305, 74th Cong., lst sess. (1935), 12 U. S. C. § 264 (mn) (4); 64 Stat. 873, Public 
Law 797, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. (1950), 12 U. 8. C. § 1823 (e). 


3 Annual report of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (1945), p. 15. 
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But the mergers of banks in an effort to avoid complete financial 
collapse on the part of one of the combining institutions has not been 
a significant factor during the last 9 years. The FDIC has been called 
upon no more than five times in any single year ae this period to 
grant financial assistance to accomplish the merger of a defaulting 
bank, and in 1951 there was need to resort to the Derposatial for such 
assistance only twice. Instead, it has been other more subtle financial 
factors which have lent their impetus to the continuance of bank 
mergers despite the general economic stability of the economy as a 
Ww haat 

For a good many years the stocks of many banking houses have been 
selling on the open market well beneath their book value. Why this 
large discrepancy has existed is in itself a subject for lengthy study. 
Suffice it to say here that the market price of securities in general 
reflects the earning power of the issuer, and the earnings of many 
banks, even during the recent periods of prosperity, have not been 
high. For example, in 1949, 19 banks in New York City had com- 
bined net current operating earnings of $128,000,000 a year or a return 
of only 5.73 percent of the book value of their shares. On the other 
hand, this income reflected earnings of 7.2 percent on the market value 
of the securities.”’ 

Wity earnings of banks have in recent times been relatively low in 
comparison with other industrial and commercial enter prises is also a 
subject for separate inquiry. Perhaps, however, the phenomenon is 
in some way related to the decline of loans in bank portfolios and = 
relatively slow growth of lending activities of commercial banks i 
relation to the rest of the economy, a phase of banking oniealiien 
which will be discussed at greater length hereafter. Figures of the 
Federal Reserve Board showing rates of return on bank investments 
indicate that loans prove to be the most profitable items in bank 
portfolios. Earnings on loans for member banks of varying sizes 
during the year 1951 ranged from a low of 4.07 percent (for the largest 
banks) to a high of 6.58 percent (for the smallest banks), with loans 
for all member banks taken together bringing a return of 5.63 percent. 
On the other hand, interest on Government securities returned from 
between 1.62 percent and 1.91 percent and interest and dividends on 
other securities only 2.31 to 3.27 percent.” 

For whatever reason, it is clear that earnings of many banks have 
not been bringing a large return on equity investment, and the 
securities of these banks, as a probable consequence, have ofttimes been 
selling well below their book valuation. To illustrate more fully by 
way of concrete example, as of June 30, 1950, the book value of the 
stock of Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. was $131.10 but on 
September 8, 1950, shares of this bank’s stock could be purchased on 
the open market for $99.50, reflecting a discount of 24 percent. Net 
current operating earnings for the bank for the year 1949 were only 
5.2 percent of book value but were, on tha other hand, 6.9 percent of 
the market value of the shares. On September 6, 1950, stocks of 
such banks as Chase National Bank, Guaranty Trust, Irving Trust, 
New York Trust, and J. P. Morgan & Co., were all selling in the 
market for at least 20 percent below book value. 


27 Shapiro, Bank Mergers in New York City (September 1950), p. 3. 
38 Federal Reserve Bulletin, August 1952, p. 938. 
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Taste VII.—C Vatrparatios values of stocks of selected Rahe=,-1000 


| Pearce 5° 
Bank | Book value per Bid price Percent dis 


ate *., } count from 
share (1950) (Sept. 8, 1950) heok value 





Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co__...........-.. ae $131.10 | 9934| 24.1 
ie UMNO Ne a hd cw wiiele 47.42 3714) 21.5 
Guaranty EE di boat ntsdtenensdawnnthdineninnnid 373. 97 299 20.0 
IE GP one ee asa 23. 82 1814] 22.3 
I I a ie wi en ielate 115, 41 92 | 20.3 
J. P. Morgan & Co_._....--..-. peindden dee ee 306. 80 244 | 20. 5 
Bankers Trust __. Nmceiahnnc te me aN 56.05 | 48 | 14.4 
First National Bank & Trust Co............-.------__- | 1, 417. 80 1, 245 12.2 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co___.......--....-.--.} 334. 44 280 16.3 


Source: M, A. . Sehiaptro: & Co., Inc., table, Current Statistics on Additional Bank Shares Eligible for 
Purchase by Savings Banks in Massachuse tts (Sept. 16, 1950). 


The prevailing situation described above regarding a few large and 
important banks has been far too often the condition in which many 
banks have found themselves. Mergers have therefore proven an 
attractive remedy to offset the undervaluation of bank shares by the 
general security market since, upon consolidation with another bank, 
the shareholders of the merged bank have been able to obtain the 
assessed value of their holdings in place of the bid price in the open 
market. Since the assats of banks are largely liquid, shareholders of 
a merged bank are paid by the acquiring bank out of the assets of 
the retiring organization. Not only are mergers therefore highly ad- 
vantageous to stockholders of the acquired bank in enabling them to 
realize the actual worth of their investment, but they also furnish the 
acquiring bank with additional deposits and banking facilities through 
which its earning powers are substantially increased. This is an over- 
simplified explanation of why many banks in the United States have 
been worth much more dead than alive. 

How low market evaluation of bank shares has tended to inspire 
mergers may well be illustrated by the case of the merger of Brooklyn 
Trust Co. with Manufacturers Trust Co. on October 13, 1950. Itself 
the outgrowth of a number of mergers, including Long Island Loan «& 
Trust Co. in 1913, Bank of Coney Island in 1928, Mechanics Bank in 
1929, and Guardian National Bank and State Bank of Richmond 

Jounty in 1930, Brooklyn Trust Co. had, as of the time of its union 
with Manufacturers Trust Co., a capitalization of $8,200,000 consist- 
ing of 82,000 shares of $100 par capital stock. While the book value 
of these shares was $194.96 as of December 31, 1949, the market value 
of Brooklyn Trust stock had during the year fluctuated from a high 
of 155 to a low of 97. As of December 30, 1949, Brooklyn Trust Co. 
stock was selling at a substantial discount from book value with a 
price of only $148 bid and $156 asked. 

Upon the merger of Brooklyn Trust with Manufacturers Trust in 
October of 1950, shareholders of the former bank were given for each 
share of Brooklyn Trust held, $183 in cash and a share of Manufac- 
turers Trust Co., itself worth approximately $55. As a result of the 
merger, shareholders of Brooklyn Trust were able to realize even more 
than the book value of their shares since certain assets had previously 
been conservatively carried upon the ledgers beneath their actual 
value. On the other hand, as a going concern, stockholders of the 
bank would have been able to dispose of their securities in the market 
only by incurring substantial losses. While, as shown in the following 
table, stock of Brooklyn Trust Co. had been reappraised by security 
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purchasers during 1950 in light of the impending merger, this only 
serves to emphasize a situation peculiar to the world of banking in 
which the stock issues of a bank as a liquidated institution are as- 
sessed at a greater price than as an operating enterprise. 


TasLe VIII.—Bid and ask price on over-the-counter market for stock of Brooklyn 
Trust Co., selected dates, Dec. 30, 1949, to Oct. 23, 1950 


Date | Bid 














| Ask Date | Bid Ask 
Dep. 30, 1000.__.._._........--| gras | $156 || Aug. 4, 1950......_...-...__- $156 $161 
Ti 2 OS 139 a7) Asae. 432000. . 22 52 172 180 
Feb. 24, 1960........-.........| 149 154 || Aug, 18, 1950... __- see ak 180 188 
Mat. ct... 147 152 || Aug. 25, 1950......-..-...--- 202 212 
Apr. 28, 1950 .___. 140 145 || Sept. 1,1950............... | 228 
May 26, 1950. -----------.---| 142 | 147 || Sept. 5, 1950... == ==... 230 240 
Jase 00 008... 131 | 136 || Sept. 21, 1950-- 227 232 
Ba Oe 135 SAT Meee BOD 227 231 
Ply 16 Wane cee 132 137 || Oct. 11, 1950.. 22-22-22 232 236 
NE RS ID a a ck 137 | MGT eh 38 SUD oo ecndcaccet 233 237 
Pe, MO. sare ince ae 158 165 || 


Oct. 23, 1950........---- eet 23634) 23834 








Source: Commercial and Financial Chronicle (Monday issue); Wall Street Journal selected dates. 


The case of Brooklyn Trust Co. is far from unique. Lawyers Trust 
Co., for example, which was acquired by Bankers Trust Co. on Sep- 
tember 18, 1950, had its shares evaluated at $63.14 book as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, but the bank stock could be bought at a substantial 
discountin the open market at prices ranging from $41.50 to $44 through- 
out the year. Upon the consolidation of Lawyers Trust Co. with 
Bankers Trust Co., however, stockholders of the merged bank re- 
ceived as consideration more than the book value of their shares. 

Seldom does any single reason compelling mergers operate to the 
exclusion of others, especially when by its nature a merger necessarily 
involves two competing institutions, each with directors of divergent 
interests and shareholders of diverse opinions. Thus, the financial 
factors which have encouraged the bank-merger trend should not 
cause one to overlook the fact that many bank consolidations have 
been primarily the outgrowth of a deliberate effort on the part of cer- 
tain banks to expand their banking facilities, add to their capital and 
deposits, and, in general, increase their over-all financial strength in the 
economy. This has been one of the principal reasons behind the 
merger activities of a number of large and rapidly expanding banks. 

Let us examine in detail the mergers involving Manufacturers Trust 
Co. merely by way of illustration of this singular aspect of banking 
consolidations. As of December 31, 1951, Manufacturers Trust Co. 
was the fifth largest bank in the United States, with deposits of more 
than 2% billion dollars, capital of more than 50 million dollars, and 
assets exceeding $2,750,000,000. Manufacturers Trust Co. operated 
109 branches in the greater New York area, most of which had been 
obtained by means of merger. In 1950, as previously indicated, it had 
acquired Brooklyn Trust Co. with more than 20 branches, including 
offices at 26 Broad Street, Manhattan; 177 Montague Street, 356 
Fulton Street, 65 Flatbush Avenue, 1205 Fulton Street, 515 Ocean 
Avenue, 1509 Foster Avenue, 5101 Fourth Avenue, 7428 Fifth Avenue, 
1505 Avenue J, 1930 Avenue U, 1600 Sheepshead Bay Road, 618 
Brighton Beach Avenue, Surf Avenue at West Twelfth Street, 136 
Broadway, 967 Bedford Avenue, 1014 Gates Avenue, 2590 Atlantic 
Avenue, and 9201 Flatlands Avenue, all in the Borough of Brooklyn; 
and 159-17 Jamaica Avenue, 211-31 Jamaica Avenue, 116-22 Queens 


~ 


Boulevard, and 253-15 Union Turnpike, in the Borough of Queens. 
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The prior history of Manufacturers Trust Co. was replete with 
mergers. Organized in 1905 (as Citizens Trust Co. of Brooklyn), the 
bank initiated the first of what proved to be a long series of consoli- 
dations when it absorbed the Broadway Bank of Brooklyn, in July of 


1912. 


Since that time, it has expanded its facilities by the acquisi- 


tion of the following banks together with their branches, all in the 


greater New York area. 


TABLE IX.—Acquisitions and mergers of Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 
(1905-51) 


Atlantic Trust Co. 

Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust Co. 

Bankers’ Trust Co. of New York 

Broadway Bank of Brooklyn 

Brooklyn National Bank of New York, 
The 

Brooklyn Trust Co, 

Bryant Park Bank 

Capitol National Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York, The 

Century Bank of the City of New York, 
The 

Century National Bank of New York, 
The 

Chatham and Phenix National Bank of 
New York, The 

Chatham and Phenix National Bank of 
the City of New York, The 

Chatham Bank 

Chatham National Bank of New York, 
The 

Chatham Phenix 
Trust Co. 

Citizens’ Trust Co. of Brooklyn 

Clinton Bank, The 

Columbia Bank 

Commonwealth Bank 

Consolidated National Bank of New 
York, The 

Equitable Trust Co. of New York, The 
(Second) 

Fifth National Bank of the City of New 
York, The 

Flatbush National Bank of Brooklyn 
in New York, The 

Fourteenth Street Bank in the City of 
New York 

Gansevoort Bank 

Germania Bank of the City of New 
York, The 

Gotham National Bank of New York, 
The 

Industrial Bank of New York 

Jefferson Bank, The 

Lebanon National Bank of New York, 
The 

Lederer’s Banking House 

Longacre Bank 

Longacre National Bank of New York, 
The 

Manufacturers’ Bank of Brooklyn 

Manufacturers-Citizens Trust Co. 

Manufacturers National Bank of Brook- 
lyn, The 

Manufacturers National Bank of New 
York, The 


National Bank & 


Mechanics’ Bank of Williamsburgh 

Metropolitan National Bank & Trust 
Co. of the City of New York 

Metropolitan Trust Co. of the City of 
New York, The 


Midtown Bank of New York, The 
(First) 

Midtown Bank of New York, The 
(Second) 


Midwood Trust Co. 

Monroe Bank, The 

Montauk Bank 

Mutual Alliance Trust Co., The 

‘ao Bronx Bank of New York, 
‘he 

National Reserve Bank of the City of 
New York, The 

New York County Bank of the City of 
New York 

New York County National Bank, The 

New-York Manufacturing Co. 

Nineteenth Ward Bank 

North American Bank, The 

North Side Bank of Brooklyn 

Pacific Coast Trust Co. 

Pacific Trust Co. 

—* Bank of the City of New York, 
“he 

Phenix Bank of the City of New York 

Phenix National Bank of the City of 
New York, The 

Phoenix Bank 

Prudential Bank, The 

Ridgewood National Bank, The 

Security Bank of New York, The 

Stabile, Francis R. 

Stabile, Jerome G. and Americus C. 

Standard Bank, The 

Standard National Bank of New York 

State Bank, The 

State Bank & Trust Co., The 

Tradesmen’s Bank 

Twelfth Ward Bank of the City of New 
York, The 

Union Bank of New York City 

Union Exchange Bank 

Union Exchange National Bank of New 
York 

United Capitol National Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York 

United National Bank in New York 

West Side Bank 

Westchester Avenue Bank 

a National Bank of New York, 
“he 


| Yorkville Bank 


Source: Dilliston, Historical Directory of the Banks of the State of New York (1946) ,and supplements. 
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Another illustration of the desire for financial expansion leading to 
the acquisition of banks is found in the case of the Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co., of Pittsburgh. In 1941, Mellon National Bank 
nance twenty-third highest among the Nation’s banks arrayed in 
order of deposits. By 1951, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., after 
a long series of mergers, had risen to become the eleventh largest bank 
in the United States. In the interim period, it had devoted much of 
its efforts to acquiring other banks, many of them small independent 
banks which had previously served depositors and borrowers in the 
suburban communities in the Pittsburgh area. In the 24-year period 
between January 1950 and June 30, 1952, the Mellon National Bank 
& Trust Co., had absorbed nine other banks. In 1948, eight banks 
had been merged or consolidated by Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Co., and in 1947, it had absorbed two large banks in Pittsburgh and 
seven banks in the adjacent suburbs. 

In the years between December 31, 1928, and December 31, 1948, 
according to one estimate, more than 37 percent of the bank’s increase 
in loans and 30 percent.of its increase in deposits could be attributed 
to assets and liabilities acquired from other banks.** By the end of 
1951, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. had total deposits exceeding 
$1,500,000,000 and operated a total of 10 banking offices in the me- 
tropolis of Pittsburgh and 26 banking offices in neighboring communi- 
ties. ‘There was every indication that it would continue its policy of 
growing by acquiring other banks. 

The impact of mergers in eliminating the competition of smaller 
banks and strengthening the financial resources of large banks has 
not been taken into consideration in recent Federal legislation dealing 
with bank consolidations. At present, approval of certain mergers 
must be obtained from the Comptroller of the Currency, the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, or the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, as the case may be, where the capital stock 
and surplus of the resulting bank is less than the sum of the surplus 
or capital stock of all parties to the merger.” Approval of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is also required for all mergers between national 
banks, or between national banks and State banks, and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation for mergers between insured banks 
and non-insured banks.*! 

But none of the statutory provisions relating to mergers contains 
any requirement that the effect of consolidations upon competition 
or the growth of monopoly power be taken into consideration in 
granting or withholding approval of a proposed union of banks by 
these Government agencies. Indeed, the requisite that official appro- 
bation of mergers be obtained can in many cases be avoided by 
sufficiently increasing the capital stock and surplus of the continuing 
bank so that it exceeds that of the merging institutions combined or 
by converting undivided profits into capital and surplus. 

The most recent legislation, instead of strengthening these inade- 
quacies in existing law, has tended to expedite the merger process. 
Public Law 530, Eighty-second Congress, second session (1952),* 
amended the merger provisions relating to the consolidation of national 

28a Hearings on 8. 2318, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. (1950), p. 320. 

29 64 Stat. 873, Public Law 797, Sist Cong., 2d sess. (1950), 12 U. S. C. § 1828 (e) 

30 40 Stat. 1043, Public, No. 240, 65th Cong,, 2d sess. (1918), 12 U. 8. C. § 33; 44 Stat. 1224, Public, No. 639; 
69th Cong., 2d sess. (1927), 12 U. 8. C. § 34a 


1 64 Stat. 873, Public Law 797, 8Ist Cong., 2d sess. (1950), 12 U. 8. C. § 1828 (c). 
32 66 Stat. 509, 12 U. S. C. § § 33, 34, and 34a. 
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banking associations and the consolidation of national banks with 
State banks so as to eliminate the right of dissenting shareholders of 
the absorbing bank to demand cash for their shares, a statutory priv- 
ilege which had been in existence for more than 30 years. According 
to sponsors of the legislation, however, the power of stockholders in the 
absorbing bank to demand the assessed value of their shares “has 
been an impediment * * * to large national banks with corre- 
spondingly large numbers of shareholders acquiring small banks by 
consolidation, because of the risk that hundreds or thousands of the 
absorbing bank’s own shareholders may demand the value of their 
shares in cash, particularly where the actual value is higher than the 
prevailing market price.” * Apparently in the belief that it was 
highly desirable to ease the procedures for large banks to acquire 
small banking competitors, a new method of merger was established 
whereby only the dissenting shareholders of the absorbed bank could 
require the assessed valuation of their shares. 

hus it can be seen that existing laws relating directly to bank 
mergers as well as section 7 of the Clayton Act applicable only to 
instances where the acquisition of bank stock has occurred, are inade- 
quate to protect the public interest against the elimination of com- 
petition in banking and the centralization of financial power. As the 
Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
concluded in a letter to the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary dated June 26, 1952: 

It is apparent, therefore, that present statutory provisions with respect to bank 
mergers and consolidations do not provide effective means for the prevention of 
mergers and consolidations which may result in a lessening of competition or a 
tendency to monopoly. Even in those cases in which consent is necessery, the 
law does not specifically require the Comptroller of the Currency, the FDIC, or 
the Board, in determining whether to grant or withhold consent, to consider 


whether the proposed merger or consolidation will lessen competition or tend to a 
monopoly or to consider any other specific standards or guides. 


IV. CoNcENTRATION OF BANKING FAcILITIES 
A. SIZE OF BANKS 


Having examined the changes in the banking structure of the United 
States over a period of time and discussed at length the merger move- 
ment in the field of banking, we are now prepared to analyze more 
closely the impact of these and other factors on the ownership and 
control of the Nation’s financial resources. 

A striking feature of the current banking picture is the general over- 
all increase in the size of banks over those doing business in former 
years. The most significant change in the size of banks, according to 
figures of the Federal Reserve Board, has been the large decrease in 
the number of smaller banking entities.** Whereas in 1935 almost 
55 percent of all commercial banks in the United States had deposits 
of less than $500,000, by the end of 1950 the number of small banks 
with less than $500,000 in deposits had shrunk to less than 6 percent. 
All banks with dep sits of $1,000,000 or less comprised 73 percent. of 
the banking p»pulation in 1935 but only 20 percent at the close of 
1950. Banks with deposits of under $10,000,000, occupying more 

3H. Rept. 2421, 82d Cong., 2d sess. (1952), p. 2. 
‘+ Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public Debt, S. Doc. No. 123, pt. 1, 824 Cong., 2d 


sess. (1952), p. 547. 
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than 97 percent of total number of commercial banks in 1935, could 
lay claim to only slightly more than 87 percent by 1951. 

Meanwhile, deposits of big banks increased. The largest banks in 
the country—those with deposits of $50,000,000 or more—rose from 
less than 1 percent of all commercial banks in 1935 to almost 3 percent 
by 1951. In 1935, there were only 60 banks in the United States with 
total deposits ranging over $100,000,000. By the end of 1941, 96 
banks bad deposits of $100,000,000 or more, and by December 30, 
1950, the total number of banks with deposits exceeding $100,000,000 
fell only one shy of the 200 mark. The change in the relative signifi- 
= of large and smal! banks in the economy is shown in the following 
table: 


TABLE X.—Percentage distribution of the number of commercial banks by size of 
total deposits 





Pj tae prose ty ie 
Banks grouped by size of total deposits Dee. 31, 1935 | June 30, 1941 Dee. 31, 1950 


Under $500,000 Sie R i serine 54.4 | i, 

















: 5.9 
Between $500,000 and $1,000,000... ........-.--.------------- 19.0 22.2 | 14.4 
Between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000... ._......--...-------.---.- 12.4 16.4 23.8 
Between $2,000,000 and $5,000,000. ........--------.2-------.- 8.5 11.8 30.2 
Between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000... ....-. peas eb eee hae 2.8 4.0 13.3 
Between $10,000,000 and $50,000,000-..........-...-----.- cue 2.2 3.3 9.8 
SER CC IE Ne WOME ic dh nd os actindadcuctubicdetacasant Bekeem oe 1.1 2.6 


| 
| 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Why, it may be asked, has there been such a gradual increase in 
the size of American banking institutions? The answer lies in several 
areas. In the first place, the money supply of the Nation has in- 
creased tremendously. Between 1920 and 1951, total deposits at 
commercial banks rose from $37 billion to $152 billion. During this 
period, demand deposits increased some $75 billion, and, in the 3-year 
period between 1942 and 1945 alone, more than doubled by virtue of 
huge outlays for military expenditures. Time deposits, while not 
reflecting as great a rise upward nevertheless grew approximately 
threefold during the 30-year period. The Nation’s business activity 
and productivity as reflected by the gross national product also 
increased appreciable. 

While deposits and general business activity have advanced with 
such rapid strides, the number of independent banks, as we have 
observed before, has fallen continuously. Nor have new banking 
houses been sufficient to offset this unrelenting decline. Thus, with 
fewer banks and greater levels of business activity accompanied by 
large increases in deposits of all types, it was inevitable that banking 
institutions would increase in size. This trend has been so marked, 
according to the Federal Reserve Board, that a situation exists ‘where 
a bank that was considered fairly large in the middle thirties might 
well be termed small at the present time.” * E 

An idea of the extent to which the very large banks have increased 
in stature may be obtained from figures relating to the largest bank 
in the United States, Bank of America National Trust and Savings 
Association. As of December 31, 1951, this bank led all banks with 
deposits of more than $6,800,000,000, a capitalization of $150,000,000, 
and surplus and undivided profits of $257,218,390. It operated 529 

33 Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public Debt, S. Doc. No. 123, pt. 1, 82d Cong., 2@ 


sess. (1952), p. 547. 
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branches and 25 military banking facilities throughout the State of 
California and had overseas offices in London, Manila, Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Bangkok, and Guam. In 1948, there were more than 
140 communities in the State of California in which branches of the 
Bank of America provided the only banking facilities. How the 
Bank of America grew in size over the years is disclosed by the figures 
in the following table: 


TaBLe XI.—Growth of the Bank of America National Trust and Savings Association 





























(1904-49) 
| | | Number of | Number | 
rn | Surplus and | a | ne Osman 
Dee. 31 Total | Capital | undivided | Total | depestt of nities | Dec. 
deposits ! | profits | Tesources | aecounts | banking served 1 
| | (Dee. 23) offices . 
a aT a ——— | —-—_—_—_ | — —___ —— 
1904 $134,413 | $150, 000 $1, 023 | $285,486} 2) 1 1 | 1904 
1905 703,024 | 300,000 10,000| 1,021,200} =) 1 | 1 | 1905 
1906 1, 348, 723 500, 000 | 31, 564 | 1, 899, 947 | (2) 1 | 1 | 1906 
1907 1, 660, 324 | 500, 000 46, 945 | 2, 221, 347 | (?) 2 | 1 | 1907 
1908 1, 728, 898 750, 000 78, 673 | 2, 574, 004 | @) 2 | 1 | 1908 
1909 2, 929, 494 | 750, 009 90, S20 3,817, 217 | (?) 3 | 2) 1909 
1910 5,348,151 | 1,000,000 150, 000 | 6, 439, 861 ) 3 | 2 | 1910 
1911 7, 129, 456 1, 000, 000 | 201, 649 | 8, 379, 347 ?) 3 | 2 1911 
1912 9,916,018 | 1,000, 000 | 251,437 | - 11, 228, 814 | @) 4 | 3 | 1912 
1913 14, 226, 242 1, 250, 000 | 330, 389 | 15, 882, 911 | () 7} 4) 1913 
1914 16, 272, 563 1, 250, 000 350, 217. | 18, 030, 401 (?) 7 | 4 1914 
1915 20,474,872 | 1, 250,000 | 374, 243 | 22, 321, 860 | (?) 7 4 | 1915 
1916 - 36, 804, 775 2, 000, 000 | 691, 452 | 39, 805, 995 | (*) | 12 | 9 | 1916 
1917 72, 044, 728 3, 000, Q00 1, 100, 000 77, 473, 152 (?) | 19 16 | 1917 
1918_. 85, 937, 839 5, 000,000 2, 000, O00 | 93, 546, 161 | () 24 | 18 | 1918 
1919... 127, 258,625 | 6,000, 000 2, 500, 000 137, 900, 700 | @) 24 18 | 1919 
1920_. 149,993,545 | 9,000,000 | 3,913,240 | 157, 464,685 | () 24 | 18 | 1920 
1921 177, 867, 610 10, 000, 000 5, 036, 948 194, 179, 449 | @) 41 | 29 | 1921 
1922 229, 751, 526 15, 000, 000 7, 529,844 | 254, 282, 289 @) 61 | 42 | 1922 
1923. - - 276, 548,879 | 15, 000, 000 8,616,832 | 301, 963,477 | @) 75 | 50 | 1923 
1924 328, 963,919 | 17, 500, 000 10, 561,577 | 358, 656, 301 548, 265 87 57 | 1924 
1925 389, 433, 242 17, 500, 000 13,474,172 | 422,838, 587 595, 032 98 | 64 | 1925 
1926 416, 656, 511 20,000,000 | 16,928,034 | 460, 981, 772 616, 313 98 | 64 | 1926 
1927. 645, 002,139 | 37,500,000 | 25,540,829 | 765,188,976 | 1,083, 303 289 | 165 | 1927 
1928 698, 435,840 | 50,000, 000 55, 756, 633 847, 910, 538 1, 139, 076 290 | 166 | 1928 
1929__- 893, 892,733 | 50,090, 000 58, 251,758 | 1,055, 118, 373 1, 444, 090 292 | 166 | 1929 
1930. ._. 998,039,477 | 50,000,000 | 54,136,374 | 1,161, 895,889 | 1, 625, 381 353 185 | 1930 
1931__- 749, 796, 772 50, 000, 000 54, 290, 312 925, 150, 152 1, 542, 783 346 185 | 1931 
1932. 700, 447,811 | 50,000, 000 49,890,774 | 876,309,347 | 1,380, 550 345 185 | 1932 
1933 767, 817,646 | 50,000, 000 49,591,605 | 941,001,838 | 1,357,224 345 187 | 1933 
1934. 978, 802 | 50,000, 000 7, 164,341 | 1, 142, 323,319 1, 547, 604 | 413 | 193 | 1934 
1935- 1, 155, 2 55 | 50,000, 000 50, 867,307 | 1,277,419,381 | 1,677, 558 | 421 | 260 | 1935 
1936. 1, 298, 59 | 50,000, 000 55, 024, 112 | 1, 430, 337, 201 1,911, 035 | 466 | 291 | 1936 
1937__._| 1,357,378, 756 | 50,000, 000 59, 104, 964 | 1,493, 373,095 | 2, 123, 057 | 491 | 307 | 1937 
1938____| 1,487, 491 | 50, 000, 000 64, 058, 600 | 1,574,721,670 | 2, 182, 298 494 | 307 | 1938 
1939... 1, 482, 676 | 50,000,000 66, 845, 842 | 1, 628,586,278 | 2, 268,843 495 307 | 1939 
1940..._| 1,632, 397 | 3? 62, 000, 000 82, 278,753 | 1,817, 535,186 | 2,384, 551 405 307 | 1940 
1941____| 1,908, 921 | 3 60, 800, 000 83, 634, 808 | 2,095, 635,619 | 2, 538, 783 495 307 | 1941 
1942.___| 2, 586, 699 | 3 59, 215, 920 83,151,214 | 2,771, 689,632 | 2,512,805 | 487 301 | 1942 
1943._._| 3, 498, 210 | 58, 102, 920 87, 051, 167 | 3, 697, 912, 674 2, 743, 231 | 4 488 | 301 | 1943 
1944____| 4,350, 688 | 3 68,085,560 | 140,779,201 | 4,609, 124,132 | 3,054, 803 4491 | 304 | 1944 
1945..._| 5,339, 098 |3108, 085, 560 | 117,155,495 | 5, 626, 063, 927 3, 316, 494 | 4 493 | 306 | 1945 
1946._._| 5,415, 714 | 106,646 130, 235, 547 | 5,765, 525,192 | 3,619, 925 4 500 311 | 1946 
1947... ..| 5, 467, 162 | 106,646,375 | 150, 525,985 | 5, 845, 817, 669 3, 815, 802 | 4 508 314 | 1947 
1948____| 5, 639, 523,419 | 106, 646, 375 72, 872, 254 | 6, 072, 913, 871 3, 978, 403 | 4517 321 | 1948 
1949 §___| 5, 407, 671,570 | 127,975,650 | 169,303,373 | 5,845, 128, 669 | ® 4, 045, 358 4 §20 | 322 | 1949 
| 1 
1 Totals include United States war loan deposits, which in recent years were as follows on the dates 


indicated: Dec. 31, 1946, $63,708,788; Dec. 31, 1947, $18,526,670; Dec. 31, 1948, $45,119,675; June 30, 1949, 
$35,966,398. 

2 Not available. 

3 Includes preferred stock but does not include reserve for increase of comrnon capital, which amounted 
to $1,200,000 in 1941, $2,784,080 in 1942, $3,897,080 in 1943, and $3,914,440 in 1944. This reserve was not 
needed and was transferred to undivided profits on June 15, 1945, concurrently with the payment of a 6634 
percent stock dividend. During 1946, 400,327 shares of preferred stock ($8,006,540 par value) were converted 
into 531,710 shares of common stock ($6,646,375 par value), and the difference in par value, $1,360,165, was 
credited to surplus account. The remaining shares of preferred stock 3,951, were retired by call July 31, 1946. 

4In addition, the bank was operating 31 ‘‘Facilities’’ at Dec. 31, 1943, 42 at Dec. 30, 1944, 39 at Dee. 31, 
1945, 15 at Dec. 31, 1946, 12 at Dec. 31, 1947, and 1948, and 16 at June 30, 1949. 

5 June 30, 

June 23. 


Source: Hearings on 8S, 2318, 8lst Cong., 2d sess. (1950), p. 345. 
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It is important to recognize that the great increase in the size of 
banks has not necessarily entailed greater rates of profitability for 
large banking units, and cannot therefore be solely attributed to the 
desire to effect savings through inereased efficiency and better busi- 
ness practices. ‘The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation has com- 
piled figures indicating that at the present time smaller banks tend 
to be more profitable than their banking competitors of greater finan- 
cial strength. According to the Annual | Report of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation for 195 1, the rate of net current operating earn- 
ings to total assets was greatest for banks in the smallest size group 
having deposits of $500,000 or less. Average rate of earnings for 
these smaller banks totaled 1.26 percent and declined progressively 
for banks with greater deposits, averaging only 0.93 percent for the 
largest banks with deposits exceeding $100 million.*® Net profit on 
total capital accounts averaged highest for small banks with deposits 
between $1,000,000 and $2,000,000, while the lowest rate, 7.1 percent, 
was netted by banks in the highest category of deposits. According 
to the conclusion reached by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, “in general, the average rate of net profit was smaller the larger 
the size group.” ” 

While banks in general have grown larger during recent decades, 
figures relating to the very largest banks of the country are even more 
indicative of the concentration of financial power within the economy. 
Deposits in the 100 largest banks in the United States increased more 
than two times from $18,750,524,485 in 1931 to $39,547,776,770 a 
decade later, and again almost doubled by exceeding $76,500,000,000 
at the end of 1951. As of December 31 of the latter year, these 
100 banks held 46.4 percent of all commercial bank deposits in the 
United States. While this is a smaller percentage of total deposits 
than the 100 largest banks have at times held in the past, it never- 
theless reflects a singular measure of financial power. 


TasLe XII.—Comparison of deposits held by largest banks, selected years 


[Millions of dollars] 


| 10 largest banks | 25 largest banks | 50 largest banks | 100 largest banks 
All com- | 





Yeat (Dee: $1) ‘| meen Tt: "= T° > - rr Spe Rea ee ee ee ea ee; | a RAT Ne 
banks Perce ui Percent Percent Percent 

| Amount of tota Amount of total Amount of total Amount of total 

1923 ; . $39, 515 $3, — 10.0 $6, 977 .7 $9, 887 25.0 |} $12,681 32.1 
1929 50, 994 9, 151 17.9 14, 152 7.8 17, 830 35.0 21, 839 42.9 
1935 . $5, 400 11, 234 24.7 17, 103 57, 2 20, 964 46.2 | 25, 102 | 55.3 
1949 ii St 65, 300 17, 738 27.1 26, 251 40.1 31,630 | 48.4 | 37, ¢ 37 57.6 
1945 . ou 151, 200 | 32, 331 21.4 | 47, 402 31.3 59, 419 39.3 | 72, 538 | 48.0 
1949 : 146, 600 28, 500 19.5 42, 600 29.0 53, 600 36. 6 ba 948 45.0 
1951 ‘ 164, 840 | 33, 092 20.1 | 49, 223 30.0 62, 362 37.8 | 76, 565 46.4 


Source: The American Banker. 


At the end of 1951, of 13,386 imsured commercial banks in the 
country, 201 banks (1.5 percent), each having deposits of $100,000,000 
or more, held 59 percent of total loans and discounts and 55 percent of 
insured commercial-bank deposits. Computing figures for national 


3% Annual Report of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (1951), p. 47. 
7 Id., p. 50. 
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banks alone, 20 large national banks, each with deposits exceeding 
$500,000,001, held 42 percent of all national-bank loans and discounts 
and 36 percent of all national-bank deposits. It is evident from these 
figures that the Nation’s financial structure is highly centralized and 
that a comparatively few large banks presently control a predominate 
share of the Nation’s banking resources. 


TasBLe XIII.—Concentration of financial resources in large banks ! 

















Num.- | Loans and |Percent Percent 
Year Banks ber | discounts | of total) PePosits | or total 
1951 
National banks_...._- Dated; «oi co caleeemneneniatin: 4,964 | 32,423,777 100 | 94, 431, 561 100 
With deposits of $500,000,001 e 
and over_-__....- Lien atk’ 6 Oe 20 | 13, 564,044 42 | 33, 569, 003 36 
With deposits of $100,000,0C1 
prea 04 FS AE Bea 136 | 21,013, 742 65 | 55,879, 574 59 
All insured commer- | Total.....................--.. 13, 386 | 56, 947, 626 100 |161, 574, 944 100 
cial a With deposits over $100,000,001- 201 | 33, 348, 687 59 | 88, 343, 136 55 
194 
National banks.__.__- I iin cies eit leds 5,013 | 17,309, 767 100 | 79,049, 839 100 
With deposits of $500,000,001 
EE BIE. ic maptiichtepcbewesn 16 | 6,660, 169 38 | 26,424, 436 33 
Al tcred worm | TOG... <n cwce ence 13,195 | 30,080, 933 100 |135, 983, 258 100 
cial — With deposits over $100,000,001 174 | 17, 597, 355 58 | 70, 238, 379 52 
i9f 
National banks._._..- TRI oti aeaa be cue th bade 5,150 | 10,027,773 100 | 35, 852, 424 100 
With deposits of $500,000,600 
SN WUE in «ncn ps nahfie ities a nace oud Reuieti dete suke che Ranson Oatdmed inate aeaateee 
With deposits of $100,000,000 | 
SINE OU a o.oo ideseindqneads 46 | 4,608,093 46 | 19,814, 261 55. 


All insured commer- 
cial banks.? 


1 Source: Annual reports, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and Comptroller of the Currency. 
? Breakdown of figures by size of bank not available for all insured commercial banks for year 1940, 


While figures pertaining to deposits reflect lending potential and 
therefore are significant in indicating the inherent power existing 
among a relatively few large banking entities, it is equally as im- 
portant to consider the extent to which outstanding bank loans are 
held by large banking enterprises. Here, again, figures disclose a high 
degree of concentration among the biggest banks in the country. 

Insured commercial banks with deposits of more than $100,000,000, 
constituting but 1.3 percent of all insured commercial banks in the 
country, held, as of December 31, 1949, about 40 percent of outstand- 
ing bank mortgage loan balances secured by residential properties.® 
According to one author on the subject, “* * * some large banks 
have used concentration of control as an entering wedge to secure 
mortgage lending business.’’ * 

As of December 31, 1951, the 25 largest commercial banks in the 
United States each had total loans and discounts outstanding of well 
over $100,000,000. Included among these banks were some of the 
oldest and most renowned names in American financial annals such as 
National City Bank, Chase National Bank, Manufacturers Trust 
Co., and Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. Together these 25 
banking institutions held loans and discounts exceeding $19 ,909,900,000 
or 34.48 percent of total loans and discounts held by all commercial 
banks in the United States. These figures are representative of the 
degree of control over the Nation’s banking credit which a small 
number of banks have exercised for an extended period of time. 


38 Behrens, Commercial Bank Activities in Urban Mortgage Financing (1952), p. 28. 
% Chapman, Concentration of Banking (1934), p. 78. 
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No one can controvert the fact that the figures cited above, bearing 
upon the proportion of total commercial-bank loans and deposits 
held by a small number of large financial institutions, reflect a high 
degree of control over the financial resources of the Nation. The 
total impact of this financial concentration upon the economy of the 
country, however, is difficult to ascertain and undoubtedly requires in- 
tensive and prolonged study of economic materials not now readily 
available. 

While it cannot presently be shown to be directly attributable either 
to the growth of large banks, the decrease in the number of banks, or 
the concentration of financial resources, it is nevertheless relevant to 
consider the declining role which commercial bank credit has played in 
the economy in conjunction with our discussion of these other factors. 
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In 1929, the optimum year of financial activity preceding the de- 
pression, total loans of almost 25,000 banks doing business in the 
United States exceeded $41,000,000,000. By the end of 1951, with 
only 14,618 banks open for business, loans and discounts of all banks 
had risen to $68,000,000,000, an increase of two-thirds over those 
outstanding in the year 1929. Meanwhile, however, bank deposits— 
or lending potential—had increased threefold and the gross national 
product, or dollar volume of economic activity, had also trebled. 

Thus it can be seen that over the last two decades bank loans have 
increased much less rapidly than has the general level of economic 
activity. Even during those periods of time when business activity 
was at peak levels—1946-48 and 1950-51—the volume of bank loans 
in comparison to the increased size of the economy remained much 
lower than in 1929. In the year 1951, when post-Korean economic 

49 See statement of Roy L. Reierson, vice president, Bankers Trust Co., hearings before the Subcommittee 


on General Credit Control and Debt Management of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. (1952), pp. 653-654. 
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activity reached record levels, commercial-bank loans, as shown in 
the following graph, comprised a smaller percentage of the gross 
national product than at any time during the depression and recession 
laden years of the 1930’s. 

It is therefore evident that commercial credit extended by banks 
has not risen to the extent of other factors in the Nation’s economy. It 
may well be that the Nation’s economic activities were adequately 
financed by retained earnings and depreciation accounts, equity 
financing, or resort to other credit facilities and that the low rate of 
commercial advancements indicated the existence of a surplus of 
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Source: Reierson, op. cit., ftn. 40. 


capital readily available for sound and solvent borrowers. Or, as the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report recently concluded: 

The low level of business loans relative to the gross national product showed 
that large numbers of business firms had large unused lines of credit of A—-1 quality 
which the banks would have been loath to dishonor.*! 

It is undoubtedly true that— 

* %* * the great majority of capital expenditures by corporations in the post- 
war period were financed from undistributed earnings and acerued depreciation 
and depletion rather than by new borrowing.*!* 

Nevertheless, the possibility that the failure of credit extension to 
expand over the long run-period at a rate comparable to other economic 
factors in the economy may have resulted in credit shortages should not 
be disregarded. 

During the depression period the sharp contraction in credit out- 
standing accompanying the decline in the number of banks served to 


41S. Doe. No. 163, 82d Cong., 2d sess. (1952), p. 22. 
sia Td., p. 35, 
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accentuate the severity of the economic collapse. Between 1929 and 
1933 loans and non-Government investments declined more than 
$21,000,000,000. Loans alone decreased more than 45 percent, while 
bank liquidations of loans and securities were about $6,000,000,000 
more than the decline in deposit liabilities. According to authorities 
on the subject: 

These changes in the condition of the banking system aggravated the process 


of business contraction by cutting off sources of credit to which the public had 
become accustomed, and so forcing liquidations. 


Between 1933 and 1937, bank holdings of loans and nongovern- 
mental securities continued below the depressed levels of 1933. Mean- 
while, gross private domestic investment increased some seven times, 
while currency outside banks and total deposits increased approxi- 
mately $15,500,000,000.“ Thus, despite increased lending potential 
and excess reserves, borrowers were turning elsewhere for funds either 
through choice or necessity. By 1940 bank loans and holdings of 
nongovernmental securities were only 30 percent of bank earning assets 
compared to 43 percent a decade before.“ 

The military needs of World War II and the increase in the Nation’s 
productive capacity was accompanied by an increase in the lending 
activities of banks. However, as of June 30, 1945, approximately 18 
percent of commercial and industrial loans of insured commercial 
banks were supported by Government guaranties of one form or 
another, indicating expansion of credit during the war period was 
due in large part to Government priming of lending facilities.“ 

While lending activities of banks expanded rapidly during the 
postwar period, loans still failed to occupy as an important position in 
banking portfolios as in former years, their place being taken princi- 
pally by investments in Government securities. Between 1914 and 
1930, loans of all types constituted more than 70 percent of all com- 
mercial bank investments. Loans were only 43.1 percent of commer- 
cial bank investments in 1935 and 20.7 percent in 1945, reflecting a 
continuing decline in the percentage of loans to all investments during 
the period despite a rise in the total dollar volume of loans extended. 
By June of 1951, although the total dollar volume of loans of com- 
mercial banks exceeded 54.8 billion dollars and was higher than ever 
before in the Nation’s history, the percentage of loans to total loans 
and investments in commercial bank portfolios was barely above the 
1935 ratio of 43 percent. 

Taking commercial loans alone, these holdings comprised about 52 
percent of total loans and investments of member banks in 1921 but 
only 7.8 percent in 1945. The rise in percentage of commercial 
loans to all loans and investments of member banks to less than 22 
percent during the mobilization year of 1951 still fell far short of 
previous attainments. 


“ Copeland and Brill, Banking Assets and the Money Supply Since 1929, Federal Reserve Board (1948), 
p. 3. 

43 [bid. 

“ Jacoby and Saulnier, Business Finance and Banking (1947), p. 12. 

4 Id., p. 16. 


4 Alhadeff, the Market Structure of Commercial Banking in the United States, LX V Quarterly Journal 
of Economics (February 1951), pp. 83-84. 
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TasLeE XV.—Loans and investments at all commercial banks on selected dates ! 



























































































































































Type of loan or investment | 1914 1920 1930 | 1935 | 1940 1945 1951 
In billions of dollars 
Rameeit ash bs | | hae 
Total loans and investments...........| 17.3 36.9; 49.4) 34.8] 41.2] 114.6 126. 0 
(_—_—_— = = | —— = 
SRI soos clea sensaretenepens | 134| 26| 350| 150) 17.4| 27] 2548 
| ae } } — 
WINS ini ccclaatseieterssnins 7.9| 93 26.8 
CIEE. ... ntdinidvieaistgabedissaaraee | 7.1 15.7 15.8 6.8 41.9 | 1.2 7.7 
MD DUES wadiniccrgncuidin cbotebsasbuavtesnel 2.0 2.0 4.3 
FE GD. onnnncdséchansdhaiascconoatase 1.8 3.1 6.0 3.5 4.4 4.5 14.1 
 iiidtc th echidna airahindadiindadae 4.5 | 9.8 13.2 4.7 1,2 | 6.8 2.6 
Beeamtmnniihe, t0GR aoc lan dhs en sbi occ. 3.9 8.4 | 14.4] 19.8 23.8 90.9 71,2 
U. 8. Government securities. _..........- | .8| 36] 49] 128] 166] 8&1] 585 
State and local government securities. __. .6 1.0 2.2 2.7 3. 6 | 3.8 | 8.5 
MR ainenettndareseckdakinticbeitt~in | 25] 3&8 | 7.3| 43| 36] 30) 42 
A castor enone atin pile cine cach cea aed 
| Percentage distribution 
$e 
Total loans and investments.......... | 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0| 100.0{ 100.0| 10.0 
SUMAN RING dash shes anneroeeacastul, | 77.5| 77.3| 709| 431] 422] 27| 43.5 
| j — Pe ' 
ONE Fs. nt idovesqunes pihigse es daioniaas j if 1922; 8&1 21.2 
III 28 Sikh wos cen ensuee dace 41.0} 42.2 32.0; 19.5 |) 44.6 1.1 | 6.1 
MNNURINC, Links nous th exelieprenecaneael ll 48] 27} 34 
PT SE a ccncdinacddecescasne haan | 10.5 8.4 12.2} 10.1); 10.7} 3.9 | 11.1 
DOG aii Sand bi ncteidbdiddisicddetninnd | 26.0} 225] 267) 135]) 29) 59] 21 
Oe | 225| 227| 21| 569] 57.8) 79.3| 565 
U. 8. Government securities. _....-...... | 4.6 | 9.7 9.9| 36.8] 403| 73.4 | 46.4 
State and local government securities __. 3.5 2.7 | 4.4 7.8 | 8.8 3.3 | 6.8 
ATE CE Ass en arhmnads spans sige ea aie | 4) 103) 148) 123] 87 2.6 3.3 





1 Data are as of end of June. For years prior to 1951, they are taken from a preliminary tabulation of a 
revised series of banking statistics. 


2 Figures for various loan items for 1951 data are shown gross (i. e., before deduction of valuation re- 


serves); they do not add to the total and are not entirely comparable with prior figures. Total loans con- 
tinue to be shown net. 


3 Includes agricultural loans. 
4 Estimated. 
5 Prior to 1940, includes loans secured by collateral other than securities. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


Not only has comparative lending activity of banks ‘dropped, 
but loans have not been dispersed equally to all segments of the 
economy. A study prepared under the auspices of the Federal 
Reserve Board studying loans outstanding of member banks in the 
year of great industrial activity immediately following the cessation 
of hostilities of World War II disclosed that large companies during 
the period had been the greatest recipients of commercial loans from 
banking houses.“’ According to figures of the Board, ‘Large con- 
cerns, that is those with total assets of 5 million dollars or more each, 
were responsible for the greatest part of the dollar volume of bank 
loans to commercial and industrial concerns outstanding near the year 
end 1046 ..7 4% 28,49 

Approximately 45 percent of the dollar volume of all business 
loans and two-thirds of the volume of term loans of member banks 
outstanding on November 20, 1946, had been placed with the largest 
corporations having total assets of $5,000,000 or more. This was a 

47 ‘Since member banks account for a very large fraction of commercial bank activities of the country, 
the results of this study are representative of the business loans of the country as a whole.”” Thomas, Our 


Modern Banking and Monetary System, second ed. (1950), p. 165. 
48 Business Loans of Member Banks, Federal Reserve Board (1947), p. 3. 
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substantial increase over the 30 percent of the dollar volume of all 
loans outstanding which had been awarded to the big borrowers with 
assets greater than $5,000,000 in the spring of 1942." 

Companies with assets under $5 million received altogether about 
55 percent of the total dollar volume of credit outstanding on No- 
vember 20, 1946. Although a sizable amount, this was probably less 
than had been previously extended to smaller business enterprises, 
for, according to studies of the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, between 70 to 80 percent of the total amount of bank credit 
granted to business in the year 1940 was received by concerns whose 
assets were less than $5 million.” 

Although by total number of loans, a large percentage (90) had 
been placed in 1946 with small businesses with assets of less than 
$250,000, “In all probability the proportion of small borrowers to 
total business borrowers at banks was less than the proportion of 
small concerns to the total business population.” * 

While these figures are not conclusive in showing a decline in credit 
extended to small-business enterprises during the immediate post- 
war expansion period, they are at least indicative of the possibility 
that credit was not as easily forthcoming for certain portions of the 
economy as it might have been. They are buttressed by later studies 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation pointing to certain difficul- 
ties encountered by smaller enterprises in obtaining necessary bank 
credit. In the latter half of 1948 and the early part of 1949, for 
example, when a temporary period of economic readjustment occurred 
in the economy, a sharp increase in the number of applications for 
RFC loans was noticeable. In the year 1949, the total amount of 
commitments by the Corporation exceeded that of 1948 by 55 percent 
due principally to the decline in participation in RFC loans by com- 
mercial lenders. As the Corporation concluded in its annual report: 


A noticeable restriction of private credit developed, as was evidenced by an 


unusugl increase in the number of loan applications submitted to all of the 
Corporation’s loan agencies with increasing acceleration throughout the vear 
* * * ‘These comparisons indicate the increase in the extent to which the 


Corporation was called upon to meet the financial requirements of business con- 
eerns which were unable to obtain credit through normal channels.5!4 

Again in 1950, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation reported 
that the expansion of economic activity during the fiscal year had 
not resulted in any decrease in the volume of applic ations for RFC 
loans, citing as one of the reasons, ‘‘An increasing tendency for com- 
mercial financial institutions to emphasize liquidity in their loan 
portfolios.”” The RFC indicated that commercial lenders had shown 
a greater propensity to avoid long-term loans and that “reports from 
the Corporation’s agencies also have indicated that such institutions 
were somewhat more selective in the granting of short-term 
credits.”’ 5” 

A study of 300 selected loans, each under $300,000 in amount, 
made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation during the years 
1948 and 1949 to various business enterprises was also made in an 


4° See Commercial and Industrial Loans at Member Banks, April 16-May 15, 1942, Federal Reserve Board 
(1942), p. 2. 


5 Jacoby and Saulnier, op. cit., supra, note 44, p. 8 
$1 Business Loans of Member Banks, Federal Reserve Board (1947), D. 4. 


51a Reconstruction Finance Corporation and subsidiary, Annual Report and Financial Statements 
(Jrme 30, 1949), pp. 6, 8 


sib Reconstruction Finance Corporation and subsidiary, Annual Report and Financial Statements (June 
30, 1950), p. 9 
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attempt to determine the reasons why such loans had been previously 
refused by commercial banks. According to the survey, 40 percent 
of the cases had been rejected principally because the maturity was 
too long ™* while “Unacceptable collateral, a shortage of lendable 
funds, restrictions on loans to an individual, and similar reasons 
pointing to a gap in the eredit system added to another 32 per- 
cent * * * 9) Sid 

Whether possible credit shortages may be in any way attributable 
to the concentration of financial resources in the banking system 
should also be considered. Referring once more to the study prepared 
under the auspices of the Federal Reserve Board of member bank 
loans outstanding as of November 20, 1946, it was there disclosed 
that the largest banks, or those with deposits of $500,000,000 and 
over, accounted for the highest dollar volume of loans outstanding, 
while smaller banks made the largest number of loans. Three-fourths 
of the dollar volume of the large banks, however, went to large bor- 
rowers—those big concerns whose assets were $5,000,000 and over 
whereas only 5.1 percent of the dollar volume of loans from the large 
banks went to smaller enterprises whose assets were under $250,000. 
There was a direct correlation between the size of the borrower and 
the size of the lending bank, with big banks doing by far the pre- 
ponderant share of their business with the largest borrowing units 
which accounted for only about 2 percent of the total number of loans 
extended. Of all classes of banks, those large banks with deposits of 
$500,000,000 or more had the least number of loans with small 
business,” next to the smallest dollar volume with small business, 
and the smallest percentage of dollar volume of all business loans with 
small business, 


Taste XVI.—Member bank loans to small businesses, Nov. 20, 1946, as a percentage 
of all business loans, by size of bank 


[Estimates of outstanding loans) 





Nema tier of AS @ percentage of all 


: r , Amount of business loans in each 
Size of bank (total deposits, in millions emir | es loans (in Size group 
of dollars) United | thousands) — ah ee = 
eee ollars) 
mrates Number | Amount 
= | | | 
Less than 2 : 1, 870 | 33 | 74 91.9 82.9 
2to 10 7 P 4, 204 | 174 606 85.7 66. 7 
10 to 100 ; ; 1, 397 | 216 1, 250 74.9 43.3 
100 to 500 7 cole | 143 | 61 670 61.4 17.7 
500 and over aoe 25 | 31 288 67.8 5.2 
| een | emg ————E a em 
j 
All banks : 7, 639 S14 2, £88 76.6 21.9 


Source: Business Loans of Member Banks, Federal Reserve Board (1947), p. 68. 


Accordingly, it can readily be seen that if a shortage of bank credit 
existed during this period, it certainly was not relieved to any extent 
by the degree of concentration existing among banking units and the 
increase in the ranks of large banking houses. It is also evident that 
further study is necessary to determine if the degree of banking con- 
centration might not have exercised a restrictive influence on the 
extension of bank credit, especially to smaller enterprise. The trend 

Sie See Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, hearings on Study of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, 82d Cong., 2d sess. (May 8, 1950), p. IS. 

sid S. Rept. 1068, 82d Cong., 2d sess. (1952), p. 150. 

§2 Small business defined in terms of total assets as follows: Manufacturing and mining, under $750,000; 
wholesale trade, under $250,000; retail trade, public utilities, services, construction and other, under $50,000 
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toward larger and larger banks and the elimination of many small 
banks which are the principal source of funds for small borrowers must 
also be considered in the light of these figures in view of possible con- 
sequences upon the future financing of commercial enterprise. 


B. CONCENTRATION OF BRANCHES 


While the growth of branch banking was developing significantly 
during the identical period when the total number of independent banks 
was in its decline, it is significant to observe that relatively few of the 
country’s commercial banks operate branches. Thus, as disclosed by 
the following set of figures, out of the 14,121 commercial banks serving 
depositors and borrowers in 1950, only 1,241 banks held one or more 
branches. 














1935 1939 1941 1950 
Commercial banks = —_— Deatmens 35 sae 817 934 968 1, 241 
Branches operated - ..__.- Sic ihebabe de ikki bibl 3, 156 3, 497 | 3, 564 4, 721 
| 








Concentration of branch banking is even more highly centralized 
than appears without a further refinement of branch banking statistics. 
Of the 1,162 commercial banks operating branches in the year 1949, 
955, or 82 percent of these, operated 3 or fewer branches. On the 
other hand, there were 8 large banks in the same year operating more 
than 50 branches, and together these 8 banks controlled over 950 
branches, or more than one-fifth of all branch offices in the United 
States. Put another way, more than 20 percent of all banking branches 
in the United States were held by .7 percent of the total number of 
commercial banks operating branches. Taking statistics for national 
banks only, as of December 31, 1951, 203 national banks located 
in 9 States operated 1,679 branches or 74 percent of all national 
bank branches.™ 

In 1949 16 large tiiidicks systems each had total deposits of nearly 
a billion dollars or more. Nine of these were located in New York 
City, two operated in San Francisco, and one had its offices in Boston, 
one in Cleveland, one in Detroit, one in Los Angeles, and one in 
Pittsburgh. Altogether, there were 18 branches, half of which were 
located in New York City, which had deposits of more than $100 
million each. 

It is also evident that branch banking has been in part a substitute 
for the opening of new banking institutions under independent aus- 
pices. While the birth rate of new banking imstitutions was com- 
paratively high in the early thirties, since 1935 there has been a com- 
parative dearth of new banks entering upon the threshold of the 
financial market. 

Insofar as State banks are concerned, State superintendents have 
reported few charters for new banks granted in recent years. The 
large State of Pennsylvania has had only three formal applications for 
charters since 1933. In the last 10 years, only one formal application 
for a State bank charter has been filed in the State of Connecticut, 
while only four national banks have been organized within the State 
during the same 10-year period. In Delaware, ‘There have not been 


8 Eighty-ninth Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency (1951), p. 17. 
* Branch Banking in the United States, 1939 and 1949, Federal Reserve Board (1950), pp. 2-3. 
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any applications filed for new State bank charters during the last 10 
years.” * Jn Maryland, only three formal applications were presented 
for new banks charters since 1935, while in Wisconsin, “Over the last 
10 years we had no applications for new charters in 1943, 1945, or 1950 
* “* * (and) * * * one each in .1942, 1944, 1946, 1947, 
1948, and 1949.” *® In Maine, no applications for State banking 
charters have been made since 1934. The only significant exception 
to this trend has been the Southwest, especially Texas where 255 
State bank charters have been granted during the last decade. 

A similar absence of new banks has occurred on the national banking 
level. According to the Comptroller of the Currency, ““* * * = dur- 
ing the past decade there have been relatively few applications for 
national bank charters and branch permits * * *.”” 

Thus, as disclosed by the following table, the annual number of 
applications to organize new national banks within recent years has 
not been significant. 


TasLe XVII.—Applications for authority to organize national banks, 1941 to 
1950, inclusive 


| 


| | | | | | 
| 1941 | 1942 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | Total 








Applications approved : i: Says Foe 26} 29 17 16] 12 9| 1128 
Applications rejected............|__ 4] 0 . Si Sh 1} 201 20) 16)° 5] 18 114 
re } pete paeenrenpncens fetheremmennesies ingest timate | emsvmmmsnsescenee pemenpemeaceme |onenessensnsnecemss fhensenesas ote 

eee > i. koe | 3} 7] | 37| 49] 37] 32] 27| 27) 242 


1 Applications approved as distinguished from charters issued. 
Source: Comptroller of the Currency. 


C. BANK HOLDING COMPANTES 


Another important factor in the concentration of banking facilities 
is the bank holding company.*® While the over-all importance of bank 
holding companies has decreased over the years, due, in large part to 
the conversion of holding company banks into branch banking sys- 
tems, the holding company is nevertheless an important factor in the 
banking system insofar as concentration of banking facilities is con- 
cerned. 

The extent of the power of bank holding companies varies widely 
on a geographic basis largely because the holding company device has 
often been employed in jurisdictions where branch banking is pro- 
hibited. Nevertheless branch banking and holding company systems 
are often coexistent because holding companies are legally able to 
operate banks in two or more States or because the area of branch 
banking within a State may be sharply restricted by local statute. 

As of December 31, 1951, there were 31 holding company groups 
engaged in banking operations in 29 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Altogether, these groups controlled 388 banks with 1,070 
branches and had deposits of $20,496,674. They held 7.6 percent of 


56 Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public Debt, S. Doc. No. 123, pt. 2, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
(1952), p. 996. 

56 Id., p. 997. 

7 Id., p. 926. 

‘8 Besides branch banking and bank holding companies, there is another form of multiple office banking 
known as chain banking. The principal distinction between group banking (bank holding companies) 
and chain banking is that latter banks are controlled by unincorporated individuals. Because of the relative 
unimportance of chain banking, activities of chain banks have been omitted from this discussion, especially 
in view ofthe recerft statement of J. L. Robertson, member of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System that‘‘* * * the Board has concluded that, on the basis of present facts, there is no pressing need 
for legislation dealing with chain banking.’’ (House Committee on Banking and Currency, hearings on 
H. R. 6504, 82d Cong., 2d sess. (1952), transcript, p. 7.) 
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all commercial banking offices in the United States and 12.4 of all 
commercial bank deposits. 

As shown in the table below, the above figures do not accurately 
reflect the importance of holding company systems in the banking 
structure. In certain geographic areas, holding companies possess 
a control over financial resources of extremely high proportions. In 
Massachusetts, for example, bank holding companies operate 38 per- 
cent of all commercial banking offices in the State and hold 48.5 per- 
cent of commercial bank deposits. In Minnesota, holding companies 
operate 15.2 percent of all commercial banking offices and hold 59.6 
percent of commercial bank deposits. A like situation exists in 
Montana, where 17.3 percent of all commercial banking offices and 
44 percent of commercial bank deposits are controlled by bank 
holding companies, and in North and South Dakota where such organi- 
zations operate about 15 percent of all commercial banking offices 
and hold more than 32 percent of all commercial bank deposits. 


Taste XVIII.—Banking offices and deposits of 31 holding company groups by 
States,! Dec. 31, 1951 





Number of banking offices | | Percent of | Percent of 
sieteiameitsie cma Re Et ee: | Offices of | deposits of 
| group | group 
| Deposits (in | banks to | banks to 
State ae on of ban gers of 
| of dollars) | all com- all com- 
Banks |Branches| Total | mercial sesnaial 
| | } | banksin | banks in 
| | same State same State 
ere ae 
New Hampshire-_--_.....-.--- Sell BO lekutienamtel 5 | 30, 872 | 6.5 | 10. 4 
Massachusetts tala 27 114 141 | 2, 220, 415 | 38.3 48.5 
New York---- Seatcleinaay baitatnatia 19 | 114 | 133 | 1, 532, 397 | 9.3 | 4.5 
Rees esac: een eeeu 21 | 19 | 40 | 480, 733 | 4.4 | 5.8 
District of Columbia... .....-- ; 1 | 1 | 2 | 51, 938 | 3.2 | 4.1 
Virginia.......---.- ee ee 1 | 10 | 11 | 78, 173 | 2.6 | 3.5 
SS Sa ; 17 | 17 | 34 | 686, 880 | 7.7 | 34.5 
Florida. -..------ bbb digas papel 13 | 1 | 14 | 329, 319 | 6.7 | 14.9 
ANE. ec nnstoas ; 11 | 8 | 19 | 200, 025 | 4.8 9. 1 
Illinois mecactun Oe See kel | 4 | 85, 988 | 6 |} 6 
 . ipttietieinadaes » were 9 | 1 | 10 171, 088 | 1.2) ao 
Michigan___---- “= 1 5 6 | 5, 699 9 | a 
Wisconsin..__-..--- : 71 14 | 21 768, 157 | 3.0 | 23.5 
Kepticky..........-- ‘ ee 4) 10 | 14 | 166, 223 3.3 9.3 
Weneneseee... 2-5 ce ct 4 98 | 6 104 | 1, 800, 938 15.2 59. 6 
DERE. a bcnigunnenninn . EO lacwncnen a 19 | 270. 923 | 17.3 44.0 
North Dakota. .-__-- aati, 28 4 32 195, 712 | 18. 6 32.6 
bE Peres re ll 21 | 32 | 174, 346 14.7 | 32.9 
| Sees s WF etalk ticeitie 7 | 639, 954 | 1.2 | 13. 2 
WOUONMN Es racine aicccngcicccnns S hide: | 5 | 123, 853 | 1.2 8.6 
CR sicaceseicnm ceeeerin DN ssccpedean 2 19. 057 | 5 | 1.0 
Wyoming. -.. = ; Diane 1 | 3, 341 | 1.9 1.1 
pS ae he SS eee Be Eieadiiee , 19 | 1, 591, 241 | 2.1) 19.8 
Arizona agua ete et 1 12 | 13 | 109, 499 16.7 | 20. 6 
California papediqbitwetekkbone 27 547 | 574 6, 952, 293 | 48.8 | 45.8 
RO rs os ws cciti niihh a) So 1 23 24 | 140, 461 24.0 | 29. 5 
Nevada aes : a 3 15 18 | 155, 038 64.3 76.7 
ieemae 0. Stas Ties sa 16 | 48 | 64 | 685, 154 36. 8 | 45.8 
I ia aaaiadiaid Sin 1 15 16 | 163, 014 19.8 | 21.9 
WOMEN. Secon ccnsccncdpeeas 9 | 65 74 | 663, 993 | 27.6 31.7 
ee ee 388} 1,070 1,458 | 20, 496, 674 |............].-.. 
All commercial banks in above 29 | | | | 
States and District of Columbia 9, 682 3, 638 13,320 | 126, 528, 446 |..........--|..----.- 
Percent of total of banks in 31 | | 
groups to all commercial banks j | | 
in same States .. (icddumitidwes cae D. aihd, Seatinbcubasiah ous eee: 10.9 | 16. 2 
All commercial banks in the 
United States ‘ 14, 089 4, 994 19, 083 BER DE BED fapdancccecsseteabodes 
Percent of total of banks in 31 
groups to all commercial banks | 
in the United States__ a AAS : 5 éichie odeetiadeteeeudse eeleebes 7.6 12.4 





1 These data include not only banks controlled by bank holding companies but also banks which dominate 
certain of the respective groups or are closely associated with them. Some of the latter banks are com- 
paratively large institutions. 


Source: Federal Reserve Board. 
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Unlike banks, the activities of bank holding companies have not 
been confined within the borders of a single State and the banking 
operations of many systems spread beyond State lines. At the end 
of 1950, for example, Northwest Bancorporation, a bank holding com- 
pany located in Minneapolis, Minn., operated 70 banks and 21 
branches located in 7 different States. The First Bank Stock Corp., 
also of Minneapolis, had 75 banks and 5 branches situated in 4 States. 
The Equity Corp. of New York had 16 banks with 33 branches doing 
business in Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 

In proceedings against Transamerica Corp. of San Francisco, Calif., 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System found that in 
1948, this holding company operated a total of 645 banking offices or 
40.95 percent of all banking offices in 5 Western States and had de- 
posits of $6,541,628,000 or more than 38 percent of total deposits 
within the 5-State area. According to the Board’s findings, Trans- 
america, in 1948, held 50.86 percent of all banking. offices and 43.75 
percent of all deposits in the State of California; 36.07 percent of all 
banking offices and 44.12 percent of all deposits in the State of Oregon; 
60 percent of all banking offices and 78.46 percent of all deposits in 
the State of Nevada; 13.20 percent of all banking offices and 20.10 
percent of all deposits in the State of Arizona; and 4.06 percent of the 
banking offices and 4.81 percent of deposits m the State of Washing- 
ton.” At the same time, Transamerica held 49.97 percent of all bank 
loans in the west coast region with 56.79 percent of all California 
bank loans, 46.78 percent of all Oregon bank loans, 79.05 percent of 
all Nevada bank loans, 14.93 percent of all Arizona bank loans, and 
6.78 percent of all bank loans outstanding in the State of Wash- 
ington.” 

‘While the legally constituted bank is confined strictly by legislation 
to the business of banking,” the bank holding company knows of no 
such legal restraints. Accordingly, it is not uncommon to find bank 
holding companies having subsidiaries engaged in a wide variety of 
activities other than banking. Thus, as of February 28, 1950, the 
Equity Corp. of New York, which controls the Morris Plan Corp. of 
America, besides having a majority interest in 16 banks and banking 
companies and minority investments in 12 other banks and banking 
companies, was also actively interested in the msurance business. 
A wholly owned subsidiary of Morris Plan Corp. of America, National 
Industrial Credit Corp., had direct, or indirect interests in the follow- 
ing fire, casuaity, reinsurance, and life insurance companies: Industrial 
Insurance Co., Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford, Hawkeye 
Casualty Co., Security Fire Insurance Co., and Bankers Security Life 
Insurance Society. National Industrial Credit Corp. also controlled 
completely Industrial Agency, Inc., an insurance brokerage firm, and 
American Installment Credit C orp., Which financed installment pur- 
chases of automobiles. 


8 Transamerica Clayton Act Proceeding, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System (May 21, 
1952), pp. 17, 18. 
0 Id., p. 20 
6 Rev. Stat. 5136, as amended, 12 U. S. C., § 24 (7); 4 McKinney’s Consolidated Laws of New York, 
$ 96, 97. 


® Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, hearings on S. 2318, Sist Cong., 2d sess. (1950), p. 256- 
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The Virginia Bankers Association has compiled evidence shown on 
the chart facing this page indicating that the holding company 
structure of Equity Corp., the Morris Plan Corp. of America, and 
related enterprises is even more inclusive, and embraces a far-flung 
system of direct and indirect interests in various business organizations 
and ventures. 

In the proceedings brought against Transamerica Corp., the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System set forth in detail the 
multitude of interests held by the corporation as of 1948 wholly 
unrelated to its banking activities. In addition to its many sub- 
sidiaries and affiliates transacting banking operations in the five-State 
area on the west coast and its 7.2 percent stock interest in the National 
City Bank of New York, Transamerica held the following investments 
outside the field of banking: 

(1) All the stock of Capital Co. engaged in the real-estate busi- 
ness and in leasing and operating agricultural, oil, gas, and mineral 
land. 

(2) All the stock of Allied Building Credits, Inc., engaged in financing 
residential construction and reselling mortgages and installment notes. 

(3) All the stock of Occidental Corp. whose subsidiary, Occidental 
Life Insurance Co. of California, is the largest life insurance firm on the 
Pacific coast. 

(4) All the stock of Pacific National Fire Insurance Co., a fire, 
automobile, and marine insurance concern, which in turn controlled 
Premier Insurance Co., engaged in the writing of automobile insur- 
ance. 

(5) Over 99 percent of the stock of Adel Precision Products Corp., 
a manufacturer of tractors, aircraft parts, and equipment. 

(6) Eighty-six percent of the stock of General Metals Corp. which 
produces ferrous and nonferrous castings and forgings. 

(7) One hundred percent of the stock of Enterprise Engine & 
Foundry Co. which operates foundries and manufactures Diesels, oil- 
burner equipment, and other machinery. 

(8) More than 60 percent of the stock of Columbia River Packers 
Association, Inc., which operates fisheries and processing plants and 
also sells canned salmon, tuna, crabmeat, and other sea foods. 

(9) More than 99 percent of the stock of Corporation of America, 
a trustee under certain deeds of trust. 

(10) All or a substantial interest in other concerns including Inter- 
America Corp., American Brokerage, Inc. (inactive); the Axton 
Fisher Tobacco Co. (in liquidation); Coast Service Co.; and Time- 
plan, Inc. (inactive). 

In the State of Massachusetts, two bank holding companies, Bay- 
state Corp. and Shawmut Association, as of December 31, 1950, con- 
trolled 36.5 percent of all commercial banking offices and 47.8 percent 
of the deposits of all commercial banks. The latter holding company, 
in addition to its interests in financial institutions throughout the 
State of Massachusetts, had substantial investments in railroad bonds, 
preferred stocks, public utility stocks, and industrial stocks, of a wide 
variety. As of December 31, 1951, the variegated portfolio of Shaw- 
mut Association included the following issues:® 





8 Source: Moody’s Banks, Insurance, Real Estate, Investment Trusts (1952), p. 829, 
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, . ‘s se liciatinn tains 


Shares| Stocks Value || Shares) Stocks Value 





j | 
PUBLIC UTILITY COMMON } INDUSTRIAL COMMON—COn. 








i| 
| 

9,000 | Central & South West_.........| $155,250 || 4,000 | Standard Oil (New Jersey) - $303, 000 
5,500 | Consumers, Power eh. 189, 750 S000 | Texas Co............ oe 280, 625 
4,000 | General Public Utilities. _.-__- 84, 500 |} —_——- 
6,000 | Illinois Power Co petans< |) ae | 2, 700, 125 
7,000 | Kansas Power & Light....-....| 118, 125 ] —— 
11, 500 | Middle South Utilities... .....- 258, 75 1 6, 577, 600 
9,000 | Niagara Mohawk Power_. --| 221,625 |} BANK 
10,000 | North American Co. _- 197, 500 |) 
8,000 | Public Service Co. of Indiana _- 232, 000 |} (Shawmut Associetion owns a | 
5,000 | United Gas Corp...............| 123, 750 || majority of the outstanding | 


shares of the following Massa- 


1, 804, 750 chusetts banks 
INDUSTRIAL COMMON | 20,334 | County Bank & ‘Trust Co., 
1} | Cambridge. 

3,000 | American Viscose eieiiiii ees 197,259 || 5,475 | Everett Nation:! Bank 
1,500 | CIT Financial = R41, 750 7,694 | Hingham Trust Co dll 
4,000 | Celanese Corp. of America --| 208,500 |} 4,474 | Lexington Trust Co._-.........- 
2.500 | Cities Service Sith : - 253, 750 8,099 | Melrose Trust Co_.__...-_-.-.. 
4,000 | Continental Oil__._.......-__-- 225, 000 5,630 | Merchants National Bank, Sa- 
5,000 | General Motors... ........-..-.- 260, 000 | | lem. 
5.000 | B. F. Goodrich __..__.-- 308, 750 || 823 | Needham National Bank 
3,000 | Johns-Manville. ....-- sheds 204,000 || 9,597 | Newton Ns ations 41 Bank 
2,000 | National Dairy_..........-- ; 98, 500 || 34,403 | Somerville National Bank 
3,000 | Skelly Oil Co oe kes 276,000 || 8,996 | Wakefield Trust Co 


Waltham Citizens National 
Bank. 
6,680 | Winchester National Bank. 


While bank holding companies are able to circumvent State laws 
confining banks to intrastate banking activities by virtue of foreign 
incorporation and the purchase of banking securities, such organiza- 
tions do come under partial regulation of banking authorities pursuant 
to Federal statute insofar as member banks are concerned. 

The Banking Act of 1933 * provided in substance that before any 
holding company affiliate of a member bank shall vote its shares in a 
national bank, it shall have obtained from the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System a voting permit. Upon applying for a 
permit, a holding company must agree to an examination of its sub- 
sidiary banks as well as its own records. It must also indicate that it 
or its affiliates does not also engage in the flotation or underwriting of 
securities, and must during the hfe of the permit maintain minimum 
reserve requirements of a specified proportion of the aggregate par 
value of all bank stocks controlled by it. 

This legislation has not proved effective in coping with the power of 
holding companies over the banking structure. Holding company 
affiliates are defined by statute © to include those corporations or other 
organizations which either— 


(1) Own or control more than 50 percent of the voting shares of a 
member bank; or 

(2) Own or control more than 50 percent of the number of shares 
voted in the last election of directors of any one bank; or 

(3) Control in any manner the election of a majority of directors of 
any one bank; or 

(4) Have all or substantially all of the capital stock of a member 
bank held by trustees for the benefit of shareholders or members of 
the company or organization. 


64 48 Stat. 162, Public, No. 66, 73d Cong., Ist sess. (1933), 12 U. S. C., §§ 61, 337. 
6 Banking Act of 1933, sec. 2; 48 Stat. 163; 12 U. 8. C. § 221a. 
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It can readily be seen that there are certain loopholes in the above 
definitions which make such corporations subject to regulation by 
Federal banking authorities. In the first instance, the law has been 
interpreted as applying to companies holding shares in banks which 
are members of the Federal Reserve System. Even a perfunctory 
examination of the banking structure discloses, however, that certain 
holding companies control only nonmember banks, and in some in- 
stances members of the system have even been withdrawn upon 
acquisition by a holding company in order to avoid even the modest 
sanctions of Federal law. In this instance, regulation of bank hold- 
ing companies is made to depend upon the unrelated coincidence of 
membership in the Federal Reserve System, a criterion wholly uncon- 
nected with the power and the activities of holding companies. 

Existing law is also inadequate to control or regulate the expansion 
of bank holding companies either in the field of banking or into 
unrelated enterprises. Whereas national banks, before opening 
new branches, must receive approval from the Comptroller of the 
Currency,” State member banks from the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System,® and nonmember insured banks from the 
FDIC,® a bank holding company is free to acquire the stock of any 
bank and for all practical purposes convert it into an additional 
branch of its own system. According to Marriner S. Eccles, former 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board: 

It is in this area that one of the greatest potential evils of bank holding com- 
pany operations exist. That evil, which permits a holding company without 
legal hindrance to dominate major portions of the banking facilities of particular 
sections, is one which strikes at the heart of our traditional system of competitive 
banking. * * * Such power can be used to acquire independent banks by 
measures which leave the local management and minority stockholders little 
with which to defend themselves except their own strenuous protests.” 

While banks themselves are generally prevented by law from engag- 
ing in business other than banking, the holdmg company device may 
be freely used to thwart this salutary prohibition. Thus depositors 
may be endangered by their banks being both lenders and borrowers 
and nonbanking affiliates of holding companies may gain a preferred 
position over competitors in obtaining credit. Other abuses of a 
similar nature may likewise occur. 

Further loopholes in existing bank holding company regulations are 
also apparent. Holding companies are not subject to examination by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System until such 
time as they may apply for voting permits. But there is no require- 
ment that such companies need make application for permits, and 
on many occasions control may be exercised over subsidiary banks 
without resort to the Board for voting permissions. In one instance, 
application to the Board for a voting permit was withdrawn when it 
was recognized that certain alterations in the organization of the 
holding company would be necessary to obtain the permit.” 

Another prerequisite which must generally be met before existing 
bank holding company legislation becomes effective is that the parent 
corporation must control at least 50 percent of the voting stock of a 
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House Banking and Currency Committee, hearings on H. R. 6504, 82d Cong., 2d sess. (1952), transcript, 
June 24, 1952, p. 12 

6? 44 Stat. 1228, Public, No. 639, 79th Cong., 2d sess. (1927), 12 U. S. C. § 3% 

© 49 Stat. 721, Public, No. 305, 74th Cong., Ist sess. (1935), 12 U. S. C. §§ 321. 

§ 49 Stat. 702, Public, No. 305, 74th Cong., Ist sess. (1935), 12 U. 8. C. §§ 264 (v) (5), 1828 (d). 

™ Senate Banking and Currency Committee, hearings on 8. 829, 80th Cong., Ist sess. (1947) p. 17. 
71 Senate Banking and Currency Committee, hearings on S. 2318, 8ist Cong., 2d sess. (1950), p. 31. 
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member bank. Realistically, however, control over affiliates may be 
exercised with stock holdings of far less than a majority of shares. 
‘Thus, under present law, control over large financial enterprises may 
be exercised without formally satisfying the requirements for 
regulation. 

It should be pointed out that these weaknesses in the general struc- 
ture of Jaws relating to bank holding companies have not gone entirely 
unnoticed. As early as 1938, President Roosevelt, after alluding to 
the dangers inhering in the uncurbed powers of large bank holding 
companies, recommended in a special message to Congress that— 

Congress enact at this session legislation that will effectively control the opera- 
tion of bank holding companies; prevent holding companies from acquiring con- 
trol of any more banks, directly or indirectly; prevent banks controlled by holding 
companies from establishing any more branches; and make it illegal for a holding 
company, or any corporation or enterprise in which it is financially interested, to 
borrow from or sell securities to a bank in which it holds stock.” 

The Comptroller of the Currency, in his annual report for 1940, 
requested that “‘* * * Consideration be given to the enactment 
of legislation which will prohibit the operation of banks by holding 
companies,” * while in 1943 the Federal Reserve Board recommended 
that “immediate legislation be enacted preventing further expansion 
of existing bank holding companies or the creation of new bank hold- 
ing companies.” “ One year later, the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, in its annual report, also urged legislation to govern the 
activities of bank holding companies. It declared: 


The Corporation recommends that Congress enact legislation which will pro- 
hibit the future creation of holding companies and which will require the liqui- 
dation of existing holding companies after allowing a reasonable time for orderly 
distribution to their own stockholders of the bank stock which they now hold.” 


Despite the repeated urgings of administrative agencies and the 
support for regulation of bank holding companies prevalent among 
banking interests,” bank holding company legislation has followed a 
tortuous path in the halls of Congress. W hile since 1941 numerous 
bills have been introduced providing for a system of controls over 
holding companies in one form or another,” they have all to date 
encountered little success. Hearings were held on only three bills *; 
but one of the bills was ever reported ”; and there has been no open 
debate on any of the holding company measures in either House. 


72S. Doe. No. 173, 75th Cong., 3d sess. (1988), pp. 8-9, 83 Congressional Record 5992, 5995. 

*% Seventy-eighth Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency (1940), p. 5. 

™ Thirtieth Annual Report of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System (1943), p 

7™ Annual Report of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (1944), p. 11. 

™ The following organizations, among others, have at one time or another supported bank holding com- 
pany legislation: Federal Advisory Council, Independent Bankers Association, Associate Bankers of St. 
Louis, Association of Reserve City Bankers, and American Bankers Association. 

77S. 310, 77th Cong., Ist sess. (1941); 8S. 792, 79th Cong., Ist sess. (1945); H. R. 2776, 79th Cong., Ist sess. 
(1945); H. R. 6225, 79th Cong., 2d sess. (1946); S. 829, 80th Cong., Ist sess. (1947); H. R. 3351, 80th Cong., 
Ist sess. eo S. 2318, 8lst Cong., Ist sess. (1949); H. R. 5744, 8Ist Cong., Ist sess. (1949); H. R. 6504, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. (1952). 

78 Senate Banking and Currency Committee, May 26, June 2, June 11, 1947 
and Currency Committee, March 1, 2,3, 15, 16, 17, 21 
Committee, June 24, 1952, on H. R. 6504. 

77S. Rept. 300, 80th Cong., Ist sess. (1947), accompanying 5. 829. 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Historically, the American concept of banking has been based upon 
a dual system of banks in which both State and National Banks 
competed vigorously in the financial markets of the country. During 
the last 30 years, however, events have transpired in the field of 
banking which have severely transformed the entire structure of the 
Nation’s banking system and have threatened to alter the fundamental 
assumptions underlyi ing the deposit and credit structure of the 
economy. 

In the last 30 years, the banking population of the country has 
been more than halved. In 1921, there were more than 30,000 banks 
serving the Nation’s creditors and depositors. At the end of June 
1952, only 14,599 banks were operating in the United States. While 
the Nation’s banks were deeply stricken by the depression and the 
lean years that followed, the onset of the decline in the number of 
banks occurred prior to 1929 and has continued with but brief respite 
ever since. 

This depletion of the ranks of the country’s banks has lessened 
competition among banks in many communities. While the existence 
of rural and sparsely populated areas must be taken into consider- 
ation, nevertheless, in 1950, 76 counties in the United States had no 
commercial banking facilities whatsoever, while more than half the 
counties in the United States had three or fewer banks serving their 
populace. As the Comptroller of the Currency recently reported to a 
committee of the Congress: 

Within less than a generation, the number of commercial banks in the United 
States has been halved, while the business transacted by the commercial banking 
system has multiplied many times. During that period, hundreds of small, rural 
American communities have become “bankless towns,”’ and many others are 
served by only one bank in place of the two or three which existed in the 1920's. 

A large share of the Nation’s loss of banks may be attributed to the 
ravages of the de ‘pression when approximately 9 ,000 banks were forced 
to suspend operations during the 4-year period ‘between 1930 and the 
end of 1933. Also playing an important part in the continued decline 
in the Nation’s banks have been mergers and consolidations which, 
despite prosperous times, have continued to take a large annual toll of 
the banking population. Between 1945 and the end of 1951, more 
than 580 of the country’s commercial banks disappeared by way of 
merger and consolidation. Mergers and consolidations have averaged 
82 per year for the last decade, and between January 1 and June 30 of 
this year, 52 independent banks have been consolidated or otherwise 
absorbed by their banking competitors. Thus, as the Comptroller 
of the Currency recently indicated in his annual report, “The trend 
toward mergers is continuing or perhaps increasing * * *.’* 

What lies behind the unremitting trend toward bank mergers? 
Again, part of the answer lies in the effort to prevent financial failure 

® Monetary Policy and the Management of the Public Debt, 8. Doc. No. 123, pt. 2, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
gy a Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency (1951), p. 2. 
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of banking houses. During the years 1929 through 1932, more than 
2,500 banks were consolidated or absorbed lar gely to prev ent outright 
bankruptcy and suspension. But mergers to avert failure have playe dd 
a continually smaller role in the demise of our banks. In recent times, 
two principal factors, working either separately or in conjunction with 
one another, have combined to precipitate most bank mergers. 

One of these has been the fact that the shares of many banks have 
frequently been selling in the open market well below their book value. 
Stockholders, able to realize the full value of their shares upon con- 
solidation with another institution, have been highly receptive to 
merger proposals. The second reason encouraging the unabating 
merger trend has been the desire of many large banks to expand their 
capital, their deposits, and their branches through the acquisition of 
competing banks. Not only has this eliminated many independent 
banking houses from competing in the financial market but it has also 
augme nted the alre ady large size of some of the Nation’s biggest banks. 

Other important trends have accompanied the demise of many of 
the Nation’s banks. In the first place, banks have gradually heen 
increasing in size. A bank that was considered large in size in the 
mid-thirties is now a relatively small institution. Smaller banks have 
become fewer in number, the bigger banks greater in proportion to the 
banking population. 

The banking system is also characterized by a high degree of con- 
centration of financial resources. At the present time, a few large 
banks control a disproportionate share of total loans and deposits. 
In 1951, the 1€0 largest banks in the United States held more than 
46 percent of the Nation’s bank deposits. Of all insured commercial 
banks ee business in the United States at the end of the year, a 
mere 1.5 percent of them controlled well over half of their combined 
dened As of December 31, 1951, each of the 25 largest commercial 
banks in the United States had loans and discounts outstanding of 
more than $109,000,000. These 25 big banks taken together held a 
total portfolio of loans and discounts valued close to $ $20, 000,000,000, 
or more than one-third of total loans and discounts of all commercial 
banks throughout the United States. 

A contemporary phenomenon of the demise of many of the Nation’s 
smaller banks and and the expansion of the country’s larger banks— 
though not necessarily resulting therefrom—has been a comparative 
contraction in the credit extended to borrowers by the banking system. 
While the fewer than 15,000 banks doing business in 1951 had loans 
and discounts outstanding greater by two-thirds than the almost 
25,000 banks in existence in 1921, figures show that rate of increase of 
commercial loans was far below the rise in both total deposits which 
had increased threefold in the period and the gross national product, a 
measure of the Nation’s annual output of goods and services, which 
had also tripled. Even in the post-Korean year of 1951, when in- 
dustrial activity reached record levels, bank loans occupied a smaller 
percentage of gross national product than at any time in the depression 
and recession years of the thirties. 

It is difficult, without further study, to ascertain whether the decline 
in the proportion of commercial credit of banks to the remaining 
economic forces in the Nation is in any way related to the changes in 
the banking structure outlined above or whether, at any time during 
the period, a shortage of credit has existed. It is clear, however, that 
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the credit portfolios of banks have been severely contracted since the 
haleyon days of banking, occupying in 1951 no more than 44 percent of 
total bank investments, whereas between 1914 and 1930 generally 
more than 70 percent of loans and investments of commercial banks 
existed in the form of loans to business, consumers, and others 

Figures also disclose that as banks grow larger, they tend to have 
fewer dealings with smaller businesses. According to studies con- 
ducted by the Federal Reserve Board, the very large banks with 
deposits of $500,000,000 or more had the least number of loans with 
small business of all classes of banks, the next to lowest dollar volume 
of loans with small business, and the smallest percentage of dollar 
volume of all loans with small business. Read in conjunction with 
the decrease in the proportion of small banks in the financial com- 
munity, the over-all drop in credit extended, and the frequent resort 
to the RFC for funds, it is at least possible that the characteristics of 
the banking system described above may have at times entailed credit 
shortages, especially for smaller enterprises. 

Statutory enactments relating to bank mergers and the preservation 
of competition in the field of banking are wholly inadequate. Section 
7 of the Clayton Act applies only to the acquisition by banks of the 
stock of a competing bank since it was not affected, insofar as assets 
of banks are concerned, by the recent amendment to the statute. It 
is also deficient in that its provisions may be employed only after the 
fact and offers no previous restraints upon mergers of banks which 
may adversely affect competition or tend toward monopoly. 

Existing statutory enactments requiring that banking authorities, 
such as the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, or the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, review proposed mergers are likewise failing inasmuch as 
they do not apply to all bank mergers and no standards are established 
for the judging of mergers and consolidations between banks to which 
they do apply in the light of conditions affecting competition and 
monopoly. 

Other inadequacies exist in Federal laws relating to bank-holding 
companies. These organizations exercise a high ‘degree of control 
over banking facilities in such areas as Massachusetts, where holding 
companies operate 38 percent of all commercial banking offices and 
hold 48.5 percent of commercial bank deposits; Minnesota, where 
bank-holding companies operate 15.2 percent of commercial banking 
offices and 59.6 percent of commercial bank deposits; and in Montana 
where they operate 17.3 percent of all commercial banking offices and 
hold 44 percent of commercial bank deposits. 

Federal banking laws relating to bank-holding companies are severely 
limited in application. To begin with, they are only effective with 
regard to banks which are members of the Federal Reserve System, 
leaving nonmember banks free of holding-company provisions. Bank- 
holding companies may expand their banking business absent the usual 
requirements imposed upon independent banks of obtaining the sanc- 
tion of appropriate banking authorities. There is also no limitation 
upon the various forms of economic endeavor in which such organiza- 
tions may engage in addition to their banking activities. Thus we find 
bank-holding companies also interested in the business of insurance, 
the manufacture of tractors, the processing and selling of canned fish, 
and the production of castings and forgings. Bank-holding companies 
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are only subject to examination of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve Board after application has been made for a voting 
permit requesting permission to vote in the election of the directors 
of its subsidiaries. Many holding companies are able to exercise 
control of their affiliates without resort to the election ballot and 
accordingly escape regulation by refraining from seeking a permit. 
Finally, a holding company i is defined, in the main, as a conce rh owning 
a majority of shares of stock in a member bank, not recognizing that 
effective control may be exercised with far less holdings. 
Despite the request of President Roosevelt in 1938 that Congress 
restrict the uncurbed powers of bank-holding companies and the 
repeated urgings over the years of such Government agencies as the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Company, and many private associations 
in the field of banking, including the American Bankers Association, 
the Federal Advisory Council, and the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, the deficiencies in bank-holding-company legislation have 
not been remedied. 
The staff therefore recommends that the subcommittee lend its full 
auspices to the support and passage of bank-holding-company legisla- 
tion. No effort has been made to draft a remedial statute by the 
staff inasmuch as many bills strengthening the holding-company 
provisions of existing law have been introduced without success in 
preceding Congresses. While the tenor of these various measures 
have differed in several respects, their ultimate effect would have been 
to place bank-holding-company activities under greater supervision 
and control. It is important that effective legislation of a similar 
nature dealing with the activities of bank-holding companies be 
enacted promptly. 
The staff of the subcommittee, in view of the many considerations 
heretofore set forth, also recommends that the subcommittee consider 
the introduction of measures designed to halt the unrelenting merger 
trend in the field of banking, especially insofar as such mergers may 
adversely affect the competitive structure of the banking economy 
and tend to encourage undue concentration of financial power. 
Accordingly, it suggests the introduction of a statute which would 
amend existing law so as to require all bank mergers to receive the 
scrutiny and approval of Federal banking authorities who, in passing 
thereon, would be obliged to determine whether the effect of such 
merger might unduly lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in the field of banking. A draft of such a proposal appears imme- 
diately following the conclusion of this report in the appendix, and 
would appear to be a necessary supplement to the recent amendment 
to section 7 of the Clayton Act strengthening the antitrust laws with 
respect to corporate mergers whic h- may substantially lessen com- 
petition. 
The staff of the subcommittee finally recommends that legislation 
be offered which would establish a special committee of the C ongress 
to inquire into the Nation’s banking structure with a view to revision 
and codification of the Federal laws relating to banks and their 
practices. The last complete overhauling of “Federal banking laws 
occurred almost a century ago with the revision of the National Bank 
Act in 1864. Nobody engaged in examining the nature of the banking 
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system in our present economy can fail to be struck by the over- 
whelming maze of complicated statutes and jurisdictions which now 
envelop our lending and deposit institutions and the confusion, con- 
tradiction, and difficulties which they entail. The staff believes that 
there is great merit in the opinion once expressed by the Federal 
Reserve Board, that ‘‘a comprehensive review of the entire field should 
disclose those respec ts in which our banking laws and our system of 
banking and bank supervision could be improved, simplified, coor- 
dinated, and better equipped to serve the public interest.” ® 


82 Federal Reserve Board, Banking Studies (1941), p. 62. 
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PROPOSED REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 


LASBILL To amend the Federal Deposit Insurance Act to provide safeguards against mergers and consoli 
dations of banks which may adversely affect competition or unduly tend to create a monopoly in the 
field of banking 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsection (c) of section 18 of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act is amended by striking out the third sentence thereof and 
substituting in lieu thereof the following: 

‘‘No insured bank shall merge or consolidate with any other insured bank or, 
either directly or indirectly, acquire the assets of, or assume liability to pay any 
deposits made in, any other insured bank without the prior written consent (i) of 
the Comptroller of the Currency if the acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank is to 
be a national bank or a district bank, or (ii) of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System if the acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank is to be a 
State member bank (except a district bank), or (iii) of the Corporation if the 
acquiring, assuming, or resulting bank is to be a nonmember insured bank (except 
a district bank); and no noninsured bank shall merge or consolidate with any 
other noninsured bank or, either directly or indirectly, acquire the assets of, or 
assume liability to pay any deposits made in, any other noninsured bank without 
the prior written consent of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. In granting or withholding consent under this subsection, the Comp- 
troller, the Board, or the Corporation, as the case may be, shall consider the factors 
enumerated in section 6 of this Act and shall also, in the case of a merger, consoli- 
dation, acquisition of assets or assumption of liabilities, take into consideration 
whether the effect thereof may be to lessen competition unduly or to tend unduly 
to create a monopoly contrary to the policy of Congress hereby declared in favor 
of local ownership and control of banks and competition in the field of banking.’’ 


Number and deposits of all banks in the United States, by States and periods, 
1914-51 


{Deposits in millions of dollars] 


June 30, 1914 June 30, 1921 June 30, 1929 June 30, 1933 Dec. 30, 1944 Dee. 31, 1951 


Geographical region — ~ | rn | rm — — | —— 


and State Num- De- Num- De- |Num-! De- Num-| De- Num- De- Num- De 


ber | posits) ber | posits; ber | posits; ber |posits) ber | posits; ber | posits 


United States, total 26, 150 21, 256 30, 41938, 505/25, 113) 57, 941,14, 523 41, 5382 14, 535 141, 449 14, 618 185, 756 
New England, total 1,093, 2,814, 1,121) 4,246, 1,083) 6,670 914 5, 762 899 11,410 854 14,016 
Maine 162 199 158 300 134! 400) 81 260 97 592 95 730 
New Hampshire 126 135 126 190; 123 283; 112 248 107 433 109 583 
Vermont 106 114 108 162 104, 243 85 167 80 258 76 83 
Massachusetts... _- 440 1, 681 465; 2,582) 452) 4,012 397, 3, 551 383| 6,763 368; 7,995 
Rhode Island 50 233 48 335 33 504 33 446 35 R08 22) + 1,080 
Connecticut 209 452 216 727 237) 1, 228 206) 1,000 197| 2, 466 184 3, 265 


. 250 53,778) 2,057| 64, 663 


Middle Atlantic, total 


te 


. 645 8, 646) 3, 103 15,075 3,300 24,228 2, 272 20, 548 


New York 957| 5,997) 1,079 10, 286) 1, 143 16, 627 872 15, 209 828) 39,914 749 46, 463 
New Jersey 366 614 417, 1, 252 567| 2,327 398 1, 636 378) 4, 246 +41 5, 757 
5,274, 1,002 3,703 1,044 9, 618 967 12, 443 


Pennsylvania 1,322 2,035) 1,607) 3, 537) 1, 500 


East North Central, 


total 4, 503) 3,678 5,789) 6,979 5, 522'10,600' 2,636 4,889 3,001 26,051 3,031 35, 208 
Ohio 1, 104 970) 1,132) 1,852) 1,029) 2, 605 619 1,338 682 6,347 659 8,609 
Indiana 924 366 1,083 688 O86 75 492 414 499 2,472 485 3, 542 
Hlinois 1,211 1,448 1,893) 2,666) 1,801) 4,030 845, 2,144 833 10, 403 895. 13,754 
Michigan 567 524 683 1, 084 742, 2,035 279 532 428 4,459 435, 6,017 

2, 370 557. 3, 286 


Wisconsin 787 370 99S 689 WA 965 401 461 559 


51 
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Number and deposits of all banks in the United States, by States and periods, 
1914-51 


Geographical region 


and State 





June 30, 1914 June 30, 1921} June 30, 1929 June 30, 1933) Dec. 30, 1944 


Num- 
ber 
West North Central, 
total 7, 544 
Minnesota 1, 108 
Iowa 1, 455 
Missouri 1, 467 
North Dakota 769 
South Dakota 636 
Nebraska 965 
kansas 1,144 
South Atlantic, total 2, 920 
Delaware 43 
Maryland 242 
District of Colum- 
bia 37 
Virginia 398 
West Virginia 315 
North Carolina 476 
South Carolina 375 
Georgia 772 
Florida. - 262 
East South Central, 
total. 1, 783 
Kentucky -_- 611 
Tennessee _. 489 
Alabama 367 
Mississippi. - . 316 
West South Central, 
total 3, 028 
Arkansas 479 
Louisiana 248 
Oklahoma 915 
Texas 1, 386 
Mountain, total 1, 198 
Montana. .. 287 
Idaho 189 
W yoming 104 
Colorado 330 
New Mexico.. s4 
Arizona 60 
Utah. 113 
Nevada... 31 
Pacific, total___. 1, 346 
Washington. ._. 353 
Oregon. .... | 258 
California... 735 
Souree: Federal 


-Continued 


[Deposits in millions of dollars) 


De- 


posits 


457 
496 
627 

M5 
210 
180 


81 
172 
144 
105 
70 
132 


466 


157 
147 
96 
66 


641 

67 
140 
125 


309 


198 
122 
961 


1, 281) 


Num- 
ber 


9, 023 
. 536 
, 7038 
, 672 

854 

700 
1,179 
1,379 


602 
570 
358 
331 
3,314 
483 
268 
981 


1, 582 


1, 563 


420 
216 
155 
399 
126 


83 | 









Reserve Board. 





iNum-| De- 


Dec. 31, 1951 











De- Num-| De- |Num-| De- Num- De- 
posits! ber |posits| ber |posits| ber | posits} ber | posits 
ouput ead _ ape — - - — os 

| | | | | 

3, 904) 6,435) 4,249 3,301) 2,377) 3,250) 10,600) 3,285 14,865 

858} 1,072) 970) 668) 674) 673) 2,395) 681) 3,197 
809) 1, 286 860 425 272 640° 1,762 663 2,304 
;. 040} 1, 325) 1, 260 646 839 594, 3, 508 599; 4,855 
156} 433) 124 193 55, 153 382, 150 601 
206 396 154 212 66 1f4 288 169 530 
406] 3846) 4388) 384 196! 407 985; 416) 1,447 
429) 1,077 443 773 275 619) 1, 280 607; 1,841 
2, 409) 2, 443) 3,282) 1,401) 2,051) 1,576 10,495) 1,707) 14, 436 
77 48 141 47 132 42 465 38 624 
542 235 825 135 500 184 1,924 169; 2,213 
168 41 264 20 213 21 856 19, 1,258 
395 481 487 327 364 312, 1,586; 315) 2,210 
316; 310 341 168 185 178 738 181, 1,020 
270; 428 366 189 173 227; 1,549 225; 2,113 
179 223 177 104 5l 146 515 149 797 
277 420 342 268 254 293; 1,452 403; 1,990 
185 257 339 143 179 173; 1,410 208; 2,21 
| Fan Ten tae ee 7 5 no 
948; 1,724) 1,391) 1, 169 780; 1,103) 4,555 1,109) 6, 259 
33 572 467 422) 277 392; 1,277 383; 1,798 
207 490 437| 332 249 292, +1, 620 298' 2,204 
173 350 266 208 148 217; 1,081 226; 1,378 
147 312 22) 212) 106 202 627 202 879 
1, 576) 2,628) 2,254) 1,680) 1,325) 1,578) 7,762) 1,695 12,814 
158| 420) 218) 194 87; 213} 631/ 230) 880 
309 226) 432 139 229 149; 1,319 166, 2,023 
387 649 470 401 263 382) 1,181 385, 1,882 
722) 1,333) 1,134 943 746 834, 4,631 914. 8,029 
800944) (949-564) «549 473) 2,821, 487, 4,503 
— a Sues seen Hectmemnpeut caine — a —— 
146 198 165 124 91 lll 405 110 615 
78 137 S88 86 44 46 336) 42) 476 
69 87) 63) 64) 40 56 169 52 306 
268 278; 302 149) 9203 141 845 157; 1,314 
45 58 44 42 22 41 202) 51) 403 
64 46 aoe) 19} 44) 12 288 13 533 
100 105) 147! 69) 938 57 455) 54) 654 
30 35 46 11! 12) 9 121 8 202 
=== lees sep ae a 
2, 569) 1,034) 4,319 one 3, 247) 405) 13, 978) 393) 18, 992 
346, 344) 486) 183) 289) 128) 2,014) 121) 2,305 
225) 235} 279; 108] 173) 71) 1,133 71} 1,514 
| 1,908) 455!) 3, 554! 295) 2, 785} 206) 10, 831 201) 15, 173 
| } | 
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56 BANK MERGERS AND CONCENTRATION OF BANKING FACILITIES 


Mergers to which the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System has given its 


consent under se 


Deposit Insurance Act 


Date of 
approval 


Aug. 28, 1950 
Aug. 31,1950 
Aug. 29, 1950 
Sept. 7, 1950 
Oct. 31, 1950 
Nov. 1, 1950 
Dec. 11, 1950 
Dee. 14, 1950 
Dec. 15, 1950 
Dec. 28, 1950 
Mar. 9, 1951 
Mar. 22,1951 
May 14, 1951 
June 15, 1951 
June 25, 1951 
Aug. 9, 1951 
Aug. 29, 1951 
Aug. 31, 1951 
Sept. 10, 1951 
Oct. 19, 1951 
Oct. 29, 1951 
Nov. 15, 1951 
Dec. 19, 1951 
Jan. 21, 1952 
Jan. 29, 1952 
Jan. 31, 1952 
Mar. 20, 1952 
Apr. 30, 1952 
May 2, 1952 
May 7, 1952 
May 16, 1952 


Source: 


Federal Reserve 


Continuing bank 


State Bank of Virginia, Virginia, Minn 


Manufacturers Trust Co.. 
Fidelity Union Trust Co., 


New York, N. Y 
Newark, N. J 


Bankers , New York, N. Y 

Peoples City Bank, McKeesport, Pa__- 

The State Bank of Suttons Bay, Suttons B: wv, 
Mich 


Trust Co. 


Springfield Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Spring- 
I I I 


field, Mass 
Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. Y 


California Trust Co., Los Angeles, Calif. __ 

Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust Co., 
Ga 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 


Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J 


Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. Y 

Tenafly Trust Co., Tenafly, N hon 

Union Bank of Michigan, Grand Rapids, 
Mich 


Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo.-_. 


Lincoln Rochester 
ae 

Montclair Trust Co. 

The Colonial Trust C 

Rhode _ Island 
dence, R. I. 

Norfolk County T 


Trust Co., 


, Montclair, N. J 
, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Hospital Trust Co., 


rust Co., Brookline, 


Rhode Island Hospital 
denee, R. I. 

Beaver Trust Co., Beaver, Pa 

Fifth Third Union Trust Co 


Trust Co., 


Warren Bank & Trust Co., Warren, Pa.... 


County Trust Co., White Plains, N. Y 


Genesee County Savings Bank, Flint, Mich 


Fidelity-Philadelphia 
phia, Pa 

Rushville State Bank, Rushville, Il 

Security Trust Co., Rochester, N. Y 

Elson Bank & Trust Co., 
Ind. 


Trust Co., 


Soard 


Augusta, 


New York, N.Y 


Rochester, 


Provi- 


Philadel- 


Crawfordsville, 


| Ta 


The 


Provi- | 


Mass 


c. 12B (v) (4) of Federal Reserve Act and sec. 18 (c) of the Federal 


Bank absorbed 





American Exchange National Bank, Vir- 
ginia, Minn. 

Brooklyn Trust Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ampere Bank & Trust Co., East Orange, 
N. J. 





vers Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 
Union National Bank, McKeesport, Pa. 
Traverse City State Bank, Traverse City, 
Mich. 
Monson 
Mass. 
Flushing National Bank in New York, 
New York, N. Y. 
Whittier National T'rust & Savings Bank, 
Whittier, Calif. (Trust business only.) 
Farmers Bank, Blythe, Ga. 


National Bank, Monson, 


The National Safety Bank & tyne Co. of 
New York, New York, N. 

The First National Bank of ‘Belleville, 
Belleville, N. J. 
The Commercial National Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, New York, N. Y. 
The Dumont National Bank, Dumont, 
N. J. 

Rockford State Bank, Rockford, Mich. 

Stock Yards National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

The Bank of Hammondsport, Hammonds- 
port, N. 

Verona Trust Co., Verona, N. J. 

Bank of Ohio Valley, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rhode Island Hospital National Bank, 
Providence, R. I 

The Braintree National Bank, Braintree, 
Mass. 

Woonsocket Trust Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 

Midland Bank, Midland, Pa. 

The Cincinnati Bank & Trust Co., 
nati, Ohio. 

Sugar Grove Savings Bank, Sugar Grove, 
Pa. 

Mount Vernon Trust Co., Mount Vernon, 

Bank of Swartz 


Mich. 
National Bank of Olney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cincin- 


Creek, Swartz Creek, 


Camden State Bank, Camden, Il. 

Rushville State Bank, Rushville, N. Y. 

The Citizens National Bank of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 


PT TT 


sae 
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Mergers effected through the financial aid of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Name of bank 


The Farmers & Merchants State Bank of 

_eeertneonrg, Va., Ine., Fredericksburg, 
a. 

The Augusta County 
ville, Va. 

The First National Bank of Evanston, Evans- 
ton, Wyo. 

The First National Bank of Lemont, Lemont, 
Ii} 

The Central City 
City, Pa. 

Peoples Bank of Donalds, Donalds, 8. C 

Lyons State Bank, Lyons, Wis 

Columbus Trust Co., Newark, N. J 

The American National Bank of Pryor Creek 
Pryor, Okla. 

The First State Bank, Franklin, Tex 


Bank, Ine., Church 


National Bank, 


, 


The First National Bank of Dyer, Dyer, Ind 

Stockmens Bank of Martinsdale, Martinsdale, 
Mont. 

The Citizens Banking Co., Weston, Ohio 


Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Spencer- 
ville, Ind. 

The Westphalia 
Mich 

The Bank of Aurora, Aurora, N. C 


State Bank, Westphalia, 


The Farmers First National Bank of Minooka, 
Minooka, Il. 
First Nationa] Bank in Cecil, Cecil, Pa_. 


Brazeau Bank, Brazeau, Mo-_. 


The Parnassus National Bank, New Kensing- 


ton, Pa. 


Source: Annual reports of FDIC (1945-51). 


Mergers involving national banks, 1946 


National bank 


Ashaway National Bank, Ashaway, 
The First National Bank of Canastota, N. Y 
: First National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Baldwinsvilie, N. Y 


The First National Bank of Ilwaco, Wash 


The Sherburn National Bank, Sherburn, 
Minn 
The Truman National Bank, Truman, 
Min 


The Liberty National Bank of Weatherford, 
Okla 
The Pitt National Bank of Pittsburgh, Pa 


The White Mountain National Bank of 
Gorham, N. H 

The Meriden National Bank, Meriden, 
Conn 


The Merchants National Bank of Glendive, 
Mont 

The Flatbush National Bank of Brooklyn, 
N.Y 

The Merchants National Bank of Dunkirk, 
N. Y. 

The First National Bank of New Hartford, 
N.Y 

Cherry Creek National Bank, Cherry Creek, 
N.Y 

The First National Bank of Winslow, Ariz 

The Pocomoke City National Bank, Poco- 
moke City, Md. 

The First National Bank of Lewiston, Idaho 


First National Bank in Painesville, Ohio 
1 As of Aug. 1, 1952. 


Central 


(1945-51) 


Merged with— 


Farmers & Merchants State Bank, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 


National Valley Bank of Staunton, Staun- 
ton, Va. 

| First National Bank in Evanston, Evans- 

ton, Wyo. 

The Lemont National Bank, Lemont, Ill 


| 
' 


| 
| Central City 
| City, Pa. 

| The Commercial Bank, Honea Path, 8. C 
| Meinhardt Bank, Burlington, Wis 
United States Trust Co., Newark, N. J 


National Bank, Central 


Franklin, Tex. 

| Gary National Bank, Gary, Ind : 

| The Continental National Bank of Har- 

| lowtown, Harlowtown, Mont. 

The Bank of Wood County Co., Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 

| The Auburn State Bank, Auburn, Ind 


Maynard-A llen 
Mich. 


State Bank, Portland, 


.| Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Greenville, 


N.C. 
| The First National Bank of Joliet, Joliet, 

iil. 

The First National Bank of McDonald, 
McDonald, Pa 

Bank of Perryville, Perryville, Mo 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


52} 


Merged with— 


Industrial Trust Co., Providence, R. I 


First Trust & Deposit Co 
do 


, Syracuse, N. Y 


The National Bank of Commerce of Seattle, 
Wash. 
Farmers State Bank of Sherburn, Minn 


Peoples State Bank of Truman, Ine 
Minn 
Security State Benk, Weatherford, Okla 


, Tru- 


The Farmers Deposit 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Berlin City National Bank, Berlin, N. H 


National Bank of 


Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 
The First 
Mont 
Manufacturers Trust Co., 


National Bank of Glendive, 


New York, N. Y 


Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., Buffalo, 
Y 


The Onedia National Bank & Trust Co., 
Utica, N. Y 

The National Chautauqua County Bank of 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

The Valley National Bank of Phoenix, Ariz 

County Trust Co. of Maryland, Cambridge, 
Md. 

First Security Bank of Idaho, Nationa] As- 
sociation, Boise, Idaho 

The Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The American National Bank in Pryor, 
Pryor, Okla. 
The First National Bank of Franklin, 


of 


Date 
Jan. 15, 1945 
Sept. 16, 1946 
Jan. 13, 1947 
Jan. 27, 1947 
July 14, 1947 
Dee 1, 1947 
Dec. 5, 1947 
July 24, 1948 
Novy. 22, 1948 
Dee. 18, 1948 
Feb. 21, 1949 
May 3, 1949 
June 13, 1949 
Oct. 10, 1949 
Apr. 3, 1950 
July 24, 1950 
Aug. 14, 1950 
Oct. 9, 1950 
Jan. 22, 1951 
Aug. 25, 195 

Date 
Jan. 21, 1946 
Feb. 2, 1946 

Do 
Feb. 1, 1946 
Feb. 28, 1946 
Mar. 30, 1946 
Mar. 16, 1946 
Apr. 20, 1946 
May 6, 1946 
May 13, 1946 
May 6, 1946 
May 28, 1946 
June 29, 1946 
July 1, 1946 
July 2, 1946 
July 20, 1946 
Aug. 5, 1946 
Aug 31, 1946 
Sept. 9, 1946 
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Mergers involving national banks, 1946-52—Continued 


National bank 











The First National Bank of Grantsburg, 
Wis. 

The First National Bank in Mayville, Wis-- 

The Erie National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa 


The Nationa] Bank of Claysville, Pa-..----- 

The Columbia National Bank of Washing- 
ton, D.C 

The -e National Bank of Union City, 
N. 


The First National Bank of Walla Walla, 
Wash 

The Columbia National Bank of Dayton, 
Wash. 

The South Texas National Bank of San 
Antonio, Tex. 

The Second National Bank of Richmond, 
Ind. 


Merged with— 





First Bank of Grantsburg, Wis 


State Bank of Mayville, Wis- 

The Pennsylvania Co. 
Lives and Granting Annuities, Philadel- | 
phia, Pa. 

The Citizens National Bank of Washington, 
Pa. 

American Security & Trust Co., Washing- 
ton 

Hudson Trust Co., Union City, N. J_..--- . 


Seattle-First National Bank, 


The Alamo National Bank of San Antonio, 


The State National Bank of Houston, Tex...) 


The First National Bank of Converse, 
First National Bank in Howell, Mich 


ind__-| 


First National Bank of Upper Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

The Paterson National Bank, Paterson, N. J.) 

The First National Bank of Pp eoria, Ill. ...... 

The Minnesota National Bank of Duluth, 
Minn. 

First National Bank at Pittsburgh, Pa_-_.--.- 

The Shuford National Bank of Newton, N. C- 

The First National Bank of Hickory, N. C 

First National Bank of Reading, Mass_,---- 


The Greenville National. Bank, Greenville, 


Pa 
Cc iy ben National Bank, Clayton, Mo 


The Citizens National Bank of Lewistown, 
Pa. 

Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa 

The Nationa] Bank of New Berlin, 


The Colonial-American National Bank of 
Roanoke, V - 

The Peoples National Bank of Ellwood City, 
Pa 

The First National Bank of Lemont, III 

The First National Bank in Fort Payne, Ala 

The Forest County National Bank of Tio- 
nesta, Pa. 

The Kensington National Bank of Phila- | 
delphia, Pa. 

The Fidelity National Bank in New York, 
Ns *. 

The Union National Bank of Schenectady, | 
N.Y 


N.Y. 


The National Kittanning Bank, Kittanning, 
Pa. 
First National Bank in Vale, Oreg 


First National Bank in Deer Creek, Minn 

The First National Bank of Greens Fork, 
Ind. 

Clark County Nationa] Bank of Vancouver 
Wash. 

The Central National Bank at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

The Commercial National Bank of Snow 
Hill, Md. 

The Copenhagen 
hagen, N. Y. 

The First National Bank of Lakehurst, N. J 


National Bank, Copen- 


The Washington National Bank of Burgetts- 
town, Pa. 

The First National Bank of High Bridge, 
NN. 2. 


| The First National Bank of Greenville, Pa-- 


Tex. 
Second Trust Co., Richmond, Ind -----..-- 
First National Bank in Houston, Tex - 
The Farmers State Bank, Converse, Ind. 
The First State & Savings Bank of Howell, 
Mich. 
The Citizens Savings Bank Co., Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


for Insurance on | 


j 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Seattle, Wash -| 


| Mar. 


-| 


| 
} 
i 
| 


The First National Bank of Paterson, N. J-..| 


First Trust & Savings Bank of Peoria, Il]. --- 


The receeen National Bank of Duluth, 

Minn. 

adie tee Trust Co., Pittsburgh, 
a. 


M iddiesex County National Bank, Everett, 
Mass. 


St. Louis County National Bank, Clayton, 


To. 


The Mifflin County National Bank of Lewis- 


town, Pa. 
The Union Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa__. 
The National Bank & Trust Co. , Norw ich, 
N. Y. 


Liberty Trust Bank, Roanoke, Va 


Lawrence Savings & Trust Co., New Castle, 


Pa 


The Lemont National Bank, Lemont, Il_-- 


State National Bank of Decatur, Ala 
The Warren National Bank, Warren, Pa 


The Pennsy]vania Co. for Insurances on Lives 
and Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, N. Y- 


The Schenectady Trust Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


| June 


Nov. 


| May 


Date 


15, 1946 
. 16, 1946 
. 23, 1946 
25, 1946 
30, 1946 
14, 1946 
16, 1946 
Do, 


Nov. 
Dec. 


Dee. 


1, 1946 
Mar. 


May 4,1946 
May 8, 1946 
May 15, 1946 


18, 1946 
31, 1946 
15, 1946 
19, 1946 

1, 1946 
Do. 


Do. 
July 12, 1946 


9, 1946 


May 
June 


July 


Aug. 31, 1946 
Do. 
Sept. 14, 1946 


Sept. 
Dec. 


23, 1946 
21, 1946 


Dec. 31, 1946 


|} Dee. 31, 1946 


| June 


Safe Deposit & Title Guaranty Co., Kittan- 


ning, Pa. 

The United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Oreg. 

The First National Bank in Wadena, Minn 


The Second National Bank of Richmond, 


Ind. 


, | Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, Wash 


| 
| June 


| 
Michigan National Bank, Lansing, Mich ---! 


County 
bridge, Md. 


Trust Co., of Maryland, Cam.- | 


The Northern New York Trust Co., Water- | 


town, N. Y. 

The First National Bank of Toms River, 
N. 

The c itizens National Bank of W: ashington, 
Pa. 

The Hunterdon County National Bank of | 
Flemington, N. J. 





Nov. 


Jan. 27,1947 
Jan. 21, 1947 
Feb. 8, 1947 
Mar. 


May 


15, 1947 
19, 1947 
2, 1947 
Do. 
May 31, 1947 


5, 1947 
June 30, 1947 


Aug. 30, 1947 
Do. 
Sept. 23, 1947 
Oct. 
Oct. 31, 1947 
3, 1947 
28, 1947 


11, 1947 


Oct. 


: 
2 
4 
i 
: 
4 
: 

t 

. 


sec chi atta 


it sD sa ARAN iets nite Fe 


bas tie 


j 
7 
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Mergers involving national banks, 1946-54 


National bank 








The Braddock National Bank, Braddock, | 
a. | 
First National Bank in Sewickley, Pa___._- 


The First National Bank of Swissvale, Pa___|___- 
ast Co. of East |____. 


First National Bank & Trt 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First National Bank of Wilmerding, Pa-__- 

The Forbes National Bank of Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

The Hays National Banks, 
burgh, Pa. 

The First National Bank of Poughkeepsie, | 
N.Y 


Hays, Pitts- 


aN . 
Crocker First National Bank of San Fran- | 
cisco, Calif. 
Middlesex County National Bank, Everett 
Mass. 
The Commercial Nationa] Bank of Kansas | 
City, Kans. 
American National Bank of Miami, Fla___- 
The First National Bank of Miami, Fla_- 
The Old National Bank of Delphos, Ohio 
The People’s National Bank of Charlottes- 
ville, Va. | 
The First National Bank of Dover, Ohio____| 


Middlesex County National Bank, Everett, 
Mass. 

The Citizens’ National Bank of Evansville 
Ind. 

First National Bank of Catawba County, 
Hickory, N. C. 

First National Bank in Harrisville, Pa 


The Peoples National Bank of Long Prairie, 
Minn. 

The National Bank of Watervliet, N. Y 

The ee National Bank of Port Jefferson, 
N. 


The First National Bank of Valley vate 
Tex. 

Dover National Bank, Dover, Pa el 

The First National Bank of Lind, Wash | 

The First National Bank of Tully, N. Y | 

bs National Branch Bank of Frankfort, 


Ky. 

The Mangum National 
Okla. 

The Butler County National Bank of Butler, 
Pa. 

First National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Fullerton, Calif. 

Liberty National Bank in Gutenberg, N. J_. 


Bank, Mangum, 


The Logan National Bank & Trust Co. of 
New Kensington, Pa. 

The National Bank of Charleroi & Trust Co., 
Charleroi, Pa. 

The Citizens National Bank of Ashland, 
Nebr. 

The Union National Bank of Donora, Pa__.- 


First National Bank in Latrobe, Pa__. 

The First National Bank in Ligonier, Pa___- 

The Amwell National Bank of Lambertville, 
1. J 


The Citizens National Bank of Washington, 
The Union National Bank of Zelienople, Pa_- 
The Mountville National Bank, Mountville, | 
The First National Bank of Salt Lake City, 
The First National Bank of Columbia, 8. C_. 


Industrial National Bank of Chicago, Ill____- 


The Farmers & Mechanics National Bank of 
Westminster, Md. 

The First National Bank of Westminster, | 
Md, 


| First Security Trust Co., Hickory, N. C 





Merged with— 





Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
burgh, Pa. 


Pitts- 


RN ee 
Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vassar Bank, Arlington, 
N. Y. 


Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank of Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Poughkeepsie, 


, | Maynard Trust Co., Maynard, Mass-.---- 


The Kansas Trust Co., Kansas City, Kans 


First Trust Co., Miami, Fla_.......-.-- - 
1606... | 


The Peoples Bank of Delphos, Ohio- sacs 

The Bank of Elkton, Inc., Elkton, Va | 

The Exchange National Bank of Dover, 
Ohio. 

Somerville Trust Co., Somerville, Mass__-- 


, | Citizens Trust & Savings Bank of Evans- | 


ville, Ind. 


The Butler County National Bank of But- | 
ler, Pa. 
The Bank of Long Prairie, Minn 


State Bank of Albany, N. Y 
The Bank of Port Jefferson, N. Y. 


The Valley View National Bank, Valley | 
View, Tex. 

' _ York National Bank & Trust Co., York, | 
"a. 

Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, W | 

The Syracuse Trust Co., Syracuse, N. Y___-| 

Farmers Bank & Capital Trust Co., Frank- | 
fort, Ky. | 

The Guarantee State Bank, Mangum, Okla_/| 


Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., 
burgh, Pa. 

Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association, San Francisco, Calif. 

Hudson County National Bank, Jersey 
City, N. J. } 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa 
cece iatelamaas 


Pitts- | 


The Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
of Ashland. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- | 
oes » Pa 


The Hunterdon County National Bank of | 
Flemington, N. J. 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 


, Pitts- 
=. Pa. 


The Fulton National Bank of ‘Lancaster, 
Pa. 

First Security Bank of Utah, National 
Association, Ogden, Utah. 

Miners & Merchants Bank, Charleston, 
8.C 


| Chicago Terminal National Bank, Chicago, | 
I 


The Westminster Savings Bank, Westmin- 
ster, Md. | 
aba ote 


| Nov. 
Dec. 


Oct, 


Apr. 


| June 
| June 


| July 


| Dec. 


| Apr. 


Date 


Nov. 7, 


Nov 


22 
22 


Dec. 5, 
12, 


Dec. 


Dee. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 1, 
Apr. 30, 


June l4, 


Do 


| June 28, 
30, 


July 
Aug. 


Dec. 1 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
2 


Apr. 
May 
| May 
May 
May 29 
July 


July 


Do. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Sept. 10 


| Oct. 1, 
| Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov. 20, 


Dec. 


May 31 


July 3, 
Sept. 30, 


2a 
19, 


15, 


28, 


16, 
31, 


30, 
29, 
31, 


20, 
3l, 
10, 


11, 
19, 


10, 
15, 


30, 


20, 
31, 


22, 
16, 


11, 
21, 


30, 


1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 


1947 
1947 


13, 1947 


1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 
1947 


1947 
1947 


1947 


1947 


, 1947 


1947 
1947 
1948 


, 1948 
30, 


1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 


1948 
1948 


29, 1948 


1948 
1948 


1948 


1948 


1948 


, 1948 


1948 
1948 
1948 
1948 


1948 
1948 


1948 


, 1948 


1948 
1948 
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Mergers involving national banks, 1946-52—Continued 


National bank 


Webster & Atlas National Bank of Boston, 
Mass. 
The Second National Bank of Paterson, N. J 


The Merchants National Bank of Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 
First National Bank in Merced, Calif 


Manitowoc National 
Wis. 

The Southbridge 
bridge, Mass. 
The National Bank of Commerce & Trust 

Co., Providence, R. I. 
The First National Bank of Reagan, Tex 
The First National Bank of Dyer, Ind 4 
The National Exchange Bank of Wheeling, 
W. Va. 
The First National Bank of Sheridan, Oreg__| 


Bank, Manitowoc, 


National Bank, South- 


The Tioga National Bank & Trust Co. of | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Ensworth National Bank of Waterford, 

National Bank of America in Pittsburgh, Pa | 

The Whitman National Bank, Whitman, 
Mass. 

The First National Bank of Clifton, N. J 


First National Bank at Glendale, Calif 

The Peoples National Bank of Pe a rsburg, 
W. Va. 

The puters 


The Tradesmens National Bank of Okla- 
homa City, Okla 
The First National 

Oreg. 

The Bonner County 
Sandpoint, Idaho. 
The Irvington National Bank, 

N.J 


National Bank, Eastport, 


Bank of Monmouth, | 


National Bank of 


Irvington, 


The National Bronx Bank of New York, 
N. Y. 


The Albany National Bank, Laramie, Wyo. 
First Nationa! Bank in Council Bluffs, lowa 


The Hurlbut National Bank of Winsted, 
Conn. 

The First National Bank of Winsted, Conn 

The Capital National Bank of Sacramento, 
Calif. 

The National Hamilton Bank, Hamilton, 


N. Y. 
Capital National Bank in Jackson, Miss 
The Abington National 
Summit, Pa 
The First National Bank of Waverly, Iowa 
The National State Bank of Newark, N. J 


Bank of Clark's 


The First National Bank of Hartford, Conn 


The Clifton National Bank, Clifton, N. J 

First National Bank of Arizona, 
Ariz. 

The First National Bank of Merrick, N. Y 


Phoenix, 


The First National Bank of Hinckley, Il 
The Somerset National Bank of Barker, 
N.Y 
The N 
The N 


ational Bank of Bay City, Mic . 
Yational Bank of Springdale, P 


Keystone National Bank in Pittsburgh, Pa 

The Washington National Bank of Van- 
couver, Wash 

The Orange First National Bank, Orange, 
N. J. 

The Franklin National Bank of Jersey City, 
N. J. 

The First National Bank of Kellogg, Idaho__ 


Bank of Woodland National Association, 
Woodland, Calif. i 


| Wheeling Dollar Savings & 


| Council 


Merged with— 





The National Rockland Bank of Boston, 


Mass. 


First Paterson National Bank & Trust Co., | 


Paterson, N. J. 


The Fountain Square State Bank of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Anglo California National Bank of San | 


Francisco, Calif. 
Manitowoc Savings Bank, Manitowoc, Wis 


Worcester County Trust Co., 


Worcester, 
Mass. 


| 
| Rhode Island Hospital National Bank of 


Providence, R. I. 
Marlin National Bank, Marlin, Tex 
Gary National Bank, Gary, Ind 
Trust Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
The United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Oreg. 
Second National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa 


The First National Bank of Erie, Pa 


Commonwealth Trust Co, of Pittsburgh, Pa 

The Home National Bank of Brockton, 
Mass. 

First National Bank & Trust Co., 
son, N. J. 
California B: ank, Los Angeles, Calif. - 

The Ps arkersburg National Bank, Parkers- 
burg, W. 


of Pater- 


' Center Metin Bank, Center Moriches, 


N. 


The First National Bank & Trust Co. of 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Oreg. 

The Idaho First National Bank, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, N. J 

Manufacturers Trust Co., New York, N. Y 


| The First National Bank of Laramie, Wyo 

Bluffs Savings Bank, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. 
Conn. 


do 


, Hartford, 


“The Anglo C: uifornia National Bank of San 


Francisco, Calif. 
T . Oneida Valle y National Bank of Oneida, 
A 


| T he Jackson-State National Bank, Jackson, 


Iss. 


The First National Bank of Scranton, Pa 


The Waverly Savings Bank, Waverly, Iowa 

Meret & Newark Trust Co., of New- 
ark, 

Hi coho 1] Bank & Trust Co. 
ford, Conn. 

Passaic National Bank & Trust Co., Passiac, 
N. J. 

The Phoenix Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

The First National Bank & 
Freeport, N. Y. 

Hinckley State Bank, Hinckley, Il. - 

Niagara County National Bank & 
Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

Peoples National Bank of Bay City, Mich 

Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Colonial Trust Co., 


, Hart- 


Trust Co. of 


Trust 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


| Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, Wash 


The National State Bank of Newark, N. J. 

The First National Bank of Jersey City, 
Nd. 

The Idaho First 
Idaho 

American Trust Co., 


National Bank, Boise, 


San Francisco, Calif.. 
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Date 


| Oct. 
| Oct. 


| Nov. 


Dec. 
| Dee. 


| Jan. 


| J an. 


----| Feb. 
eiebieedminaeel Feb. 
Mar. 


Feb 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


June 


June 
June 


June 
Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


Nov, 
| Nov. 


| Dee, 


| Dec. 
| Dee. 
Feb. 
Mar. 





June 


July 


| Aug. 
Oct. 
| Nov. 


Oct. 
| Jan. 


| Feb. 
| May 


May 
May 


May 
July 





June 


Mar. 


May 


Aug. 20 


15, 1948 
29, 1948 
17, 1948 
18, 1948 
31, 1948 
15, 1949 
31, 1949 
10, 1949 


23, 1949 
1, 1949 


. 26,1949 


30, 1949 
30, 1949 


29, 1949 
2, 1949 


10, 1949 


11, 1949 
18, 1949 


30, 1949 
17, 1949 
15, 1949 
, 1949 
14, 1949 
18, 1949 


12, 1949 
22, 1949 


9, 1949 


Do. 


3, 1949 
19, 1949 
22, 1949 
31, 1949 


Do. 


17, 1949 
15, 1949 
19, 1949 


31, 1949 


18, 1949 


17, 1949 
31, 1950 


14, 1950 
15, 1950 


12, 1950 
28, 1950 


31, 1950 

3, 1950 
17, 1950 
25, 1950 


pk ALES CEASE Te 


annette 


ae 


tee 


ie 





af fy cnc eka RAPA TRIES PRE 


en 
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Mergers involving national banks, 1946—52—Continued 


National bank Merged with— Date 


The Thomaston National Bank, Thomaston, | The Colonial Trust Co., Waterbury, Conn Aug. 18, 1950 


Conn. 

= Citizens National Bank of Bentleyville, | Peoples City Bank, McKeesport, Pa_--. Sept. 15, 1950 
a. 

The —— First National Bank of Min- | First National Bank of Joliet, M _.| Sept. 18, 1950 
ooka, I 


The Aquidneck National Bank of Newport, | Rhode Island Hospital National Bank of | Sept. 30, 1950 
R. I. | Providence, R. I. 

The American Exchange National Bank of | State Bank of Virginia, Minn. : Oct. 12,1950 
Virginia, Minn. 


The Fort Edward National Bank, Fort | Glens Falls National Bank & Trust Co., | Nov. 2, 1950 


Edward, N. Y. Glens Falls, N. Y. 

First National Bank in Cecil, Pa The First National Bank of McDonald, Pa_| Oct. 20, 1950 

The Farmers Deposit National Bank of | Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- | Dee. 1, 1950 
Pittsburgh, Pa. burgh, Pa. 

= Rumford National Bank, Rumford, | Casco Bank & Trust Co., Portland, Maine Dec. 9, 1950 
Maine. 

The Whittier National Trust & Savings | California Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. Dec. 16, 1950 
Bank, Whittier, Calif 

The United States National Bank of San | Citizens Bank of Monrovia, Calif. -- Feb. 14, 1950 
Diego, Calif. } 

The West He — National Bank, West | The Meadow Brook National Bank of Free- | Mar. 17, 1950 
Hempstead, N. Y. port, N. Y | 

The Farmers National Bank of Salem, Ohio | The Peoples State Bank Co. of Lisbon, Ohio_| Apr. 10, 1950 

: Asbury Park National Bank & Trust Co., | Seacoast Trust Co., Asbury Park, N. J May 26, 1950 

Asbury Park, N. J. 

The Central National Bank of Topeka, Kans_| The Central Trust Co., Topeka, Kans June 30, 1950 

Hartford National Bank & Trust Co., Hart- | The East Hartford Trust Co., East Hart- Do. 
ford, Conn. | ford, Conn. 

The First National Bank of Jackson, Ohio__| The Iron Bank, Jackson, Ohio_ - ; | Do 

The Farmers & Traders National Bank of | The Farmers Guaranty Savings Bank, | July 8, 1950 
Colebrook, N. H. Colebrook, N. H. 

Old National Bank in Evansville, Ind The North Side Bank, Evansville, Ind Aug. 28, 1950 

First National Bank in Medford, Mass___- = sex County National Bank, Everett, | Oct. 13, 1950 

Mass. 
The DuBois National Bank, DuBois, Pa | The Deposit National Bank of DuBois, Pa__| Nov. 10, 1950 
The First National Bank & Trust Co. of | The Shelton Trust Co., Shelton, Conn Dec. 2, 1950 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Franklin National Bank of Franklin | South Shore Trust Co., Rockville Centre, | Dec. 15, 1950 
Square, N. Y. N.Y | 


The Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis, The Union Trust Co., of Indianapolis, Ind Dee. 30, 1950 


Ind. 

The Williston National Bank of Williston | The Central National Bank of Mineola, | Dec. 29, 1950 
Park, N.Y. ee 

The First National Bank of Crawfordsville, | The Crawfordsville Trust Co., Crawfords- | Dec. 30, 1950 
Ind. ville, Ind. | 


The First National Bank of Parlier, Calif —— Valley Bank of California, Rich- | Dec. 16, 1950 
mond, Calif 

Flushing National Bank in New York, | Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. Y- 
Flushing, N. Y. 

The Monson National Bank, Monson, | Springfield Safe Deposit & Trust Co., | Dec. 20,1950 
Mass Springfield, Mass } 

The Caldwell National Bank, Caldwell, | The National Newark & Essex Banking Co., | Dec. 15, 1950 
N. J. of Newark, N. J 


sham Do. 


The National Bank & Trust Co., of Erie, | The First National Bank of Erie, Pa__-. | Jam. 31,1951 
Pa 

T ie Union National Bank at McKeesport, | Peoples Union Bank, McKeesport, Pa__.....| Feb. 27,1951 
Pa | 

The First National Bank of Belleville, N. J..| Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark, N. ..| Mar. 30, 1951 

The First National Bank of Kingston, Pa The Second National Bank of W ilke i arre, | Apr. 2, 1951 


Pa 

The First National Bank of Lynden, Wash__| The National Bank of Commerce of Se: attle, | June 2, 1951 
Wash. | 

The First National Bank of Oakmont, Pa._| Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- | June 15, 1951 

burgh, Pa. 


The Second National Bank of Cincinnati, | The First National Bank of Cincinnati, July 3,1951 


Ohio. Ohio. | 

The Parnassus National Bank, New Ken- | Mellon + — Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- | Aug. 27,1951 
sington, Pa. | burgh, 

The First National Bank of Osceola, Osceola | The cent National Bank at Clearfield, | Sept. 29, 1951 
Mills, Pa. Pa. 


The Union National Bank of Ventura, Calif__} Security-First National Bank of Los | Oct. 1,1951 
Angeles, Calif | 
The Stock Yards National Bank of Kansas | Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo 
City, Mo. 
Rhode Island Hospital National Bank of 
Providence, R. I. 


aes Do. 


Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., Provi- | Oct. 31, 1951 
dence, R. I. | 


| 
Del. 
i 


‘ The Central National Bank of Wilmington, | Security Trust Co., Wilmington, Del--- ---- | Nov. 9, 1951 
4 = Braintree National Bank, Braintree, | Norfolk County Trust Co., Brookline, Mass- | Do, 

3 Mass. | | 

‘ The First National Bank of Hydro, Okla....| Bank of Hydro, Okla__...._.......-......-- Nov. 5, 1951 
‘ The a. National Bank of Cutchogue, eo e Fork Bank &°Trust Co., Mattituck, | Jan. 26, 1951 
3 The National Safety Bank & Trust Co., | Chemical Bank & Trust Co., New York, | | Mar. 19, 1951 
z New York, N. Y. . Whores 
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Mergers involving national banks, 1946—52——Continued 





— es 


National bank 








Niagara County National Bank & Trust 
Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

The Commercial —— Bank & Trust 
Co., New York, 


Suburban National Bank of Silver Spring, | 


The First National Bank of ery N. 
Corn Exchange National Bank & Trust é 0., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
= _— National Bank of Chestertown, 
G 


be Killington National Bank of Rutland, 


The Northeast National Bank of Phil: adel- 
phia, Pa. 

The Providence National Bank, Providence, 
R. I. 


The Old Phoenix National Bank of Medina, 
Ohio. 

Old National Bank in Evansville, Ind 

First National Bank & Trust Co., of Pater- 
son, N. J. 

The Philadelphia National Bank, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Staten Island National Bank & Trust Co., of 
New York, Port Richmond, Staten Island, 
New York, N. 

The Hirst National Bank of Lander, W yo 

The First National Bank of Kenosha, Wis. 


The Washington County National Bank of 
Williamsport, Md. 

The National Chautauqua County Bank of 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

The Commercial National Bank of Hills- 
boro, Hillsboro, Oreg. 

Do 

First National Bank of New Rochelle, N. Y 

The Fruit Growers Nationa) Bank & Trust 
Co., of Smyrna, Del. 

The Madera National Bank, Madera, Pa 

Central-Penn National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

The National B ank of Pottstown, Pa 

First National Bank of Salisbury, N.C 

Allenhurs t National Bank & Trust Co., 
Allenhurst, N. J 

The First National Bank of Burlington, 
Wash. 

Merchants & Farmers National Bank of 
Dansville, N. Y. 

The North Wales National Bank, North 
Wales, Pa 

The First National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The Citizens Nationa] Bank & Trust Co. of 
Englewood, N. J 

The First National Bank of Somerset, Ky 


The Concord National Bank of Concord, 
Mass. 

The National Bank of Jackson, Mich 

The Carnegie National Bank, Carnegie, Pa 


The Franklin National Bank of Franklin 
Square, 


ci 
= ae National Bank of Crandall, 


. - “Ww endell National Bank, 
Idaho. 

The National Newark & Essex Banking Co. 
of Newark, N. J. 

The First National Bank of Brandon, Vt 

Citizens National Bank of Bellflower, Calif 

The Love County National Bank of Mari- 
etta, Okla. 

National Bank of Olney at Philadelphia, Pa 


Wendell, 


The Citizens National Bank of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 


e-] Bank of Nutley, N. 
| Girard Trust Co. NM hiladeiphia, Pa 


| Rutland Trust Co., Rutland, Vt_.-- 
The Dumont National Bank, Dumont, N. J_| 





| The Seville State Bank, Seville, Ohio... 


Merged with— 


Bankers Trust Co., New York, N. Y 


Prince Georges Bank & Trust Co., Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 


Md. 


Tenafly Trust Co., Tenafly, N. J. -_.....-.--- 
The Pennsylvania Co. for Banking and 


Trusts, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
| Union Trust Co., Providence, R. I... 


| The Ninth Bank & Trust Cor, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
West New Brighton Bank, West New 


Brighton, N. Y. 


Stockgrowers State Bank, Lander, Wyo--- 
The Northwestern Loan & Trust Co., Keno- 
sha, Wis. 


The Savings Bank of Williamsport, Md.---_! 


Union Trust Co., of Jamestown, N. Y-.-..-- 

The Commercial Bank of Oregon, West 
Slope, Oreg. 

The Citizens Bank of Sherwood, Oreg 

Bronxville Trust Co., Bronxville, N. Y 

Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, 
Dover, Del. 

The County National Bank at Clearfield, Pa 

City National Bank of Philadelphia, Pa 


The National Iron Bank of Pottstown, Pa 

Scottish Bank, Lumberton, N. C 

The — National Bank of Eatontown, 
N. 


The Ni ational Bank of Commerce of Seattle, 
Wash. 
Union Trust Co. of Rochester, N. Y. 


Montgomery Trust Co., Norristown, Pa 
The First National Bank of Norwood, Ohio 


The Northern Valley National Bank of 
Tenafly, N. J. 

The Farmers National Bank of Somerset, 
Ky. 

Harvard Trust Co., Cambridge, Mass - 


Brooklyn State Bank, Brooklyn, Mich.. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

The Bank of Farmingdale, N. Y_.-.....--- 


Seagoville State Bank, Seagoville, Tex 


The Idaho First Nationa) Bank, Boise, 
Idaho. 

Bloomfield Bank & Trust Co., Bloomfield, 
N.J 


Brandon National Bank, Brandon, Vt 
California Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. -. : 
The First National Bank of Marietta, Okla. 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., Phila- | 
delphia, Pa. 


| The Marine Trust Co., of Buffalo, N. Y_...| Apr. 27,1951 
ahiabiell | May 25, 1951 


| May 31, 1951 


gis bs Saad ben ten | June 11,1951 


June 15, 1951 


| 
Kent County Savings Bank, Chestertown, June 16, 1951 
| 


| June 30, 1951 


Do. 
Nov. 9,1951 


Jan. 8, 1951 


_.| Apr. 21,1951 


| Franklin Bank & Trust Co., Evansville, Ind_| 
| United States Trust Co., of Paterson, N. J. 


May 1,1951 
Aug. 31, 1951 


| Sept. 21, 1951 
Oct. 31, 1951 
Dee. 8, 1951 
Dec. 31, 1951 
Do. 
Dec. 28, 1951 
Dee. 31, 1951 
Do. 
Jan. 11, 1952 
Dec. 27, 1951 


Feb. 11, 1952 
Feb. 21, 1952 


Feb. 29, 1952 
Mar. 1, 1952 
Mar. 21, 1952 
Mar. 15, 1952 
Feb. 29, 1952 
Mar. 14, 1952 
Mar. 31, 1952 
Do. 
Do. 
Apr. 12, 1952 


Apr. 19,1952 
Apr. 18, 1952 


| May 9, 1952 
Apr. 5, 1952 
May 10, 1952 
June 13, 1952 


| June 30, 1952 


June 28, 1952 


| June 30, 1952 


June 20, 1952 


Elston Bank & Trust Co., Crawfordsville, | July 12, 1952 


Ind. 





Source: Annual reports of the C A of the Currency, 1946-51; weekly bulletins, 
partment, Office of Comptroller of the Currency, Jan. 2-Aug 11, 1952. 
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Banking offices and deposits of 28 holding company groups, Dec. 31, 1950! 





Number of banking offices Percent of | Percent of 
ees pea SN offices of | deposits of 

batt group group 

' ; ‘ Deposits | banks to | banks to 
Name and location of holding company | | (in thou- | ogices of | deposits [ 
State sands of | acon de — 0 

. ° | 2 - 41! com- 

Banks | Branches| Total dollars) cneveial meatal 


banks in benks in 
same State same State 


Atlantic Trust Co.,? Jacksonville, Fla. 
(includes Atlantic National Bank of 
Jacksonville, because stock of the 
company is trusteed for the share- 


holders of that bank): Florida 7 7? 209, 931 3. 50 10. 45 
BancOhio Corp.,2 Columbus, Ohio: * 

Ohio ° ane Smet 19 14 33} 403, 533 3. 74 5.15 
Bank Shares, Inc.,2 Minneapolis, Minn. 

Minnesota. 3 incase 3 54, 731 .44 1. 87 


Barnett National Securities Corp.,? 
Jacksonville, Fla. (includes Barnett 
National Bank of Jacksonville, 
because the shareholders of that bank 
and the corporation are the same): 





Florida. _.--- . 5 ‘ 5] 106, 019 2. 50 5. 28 
Baystate Corp.,? Boston, Mass. (in- 
cludes First National Bank of Boston, 
because the Baystate Corp. controlled 
banks are reported to be generally 
considered as being associated with 
First National Bank of Boston, al- 
though there is no technical affilia- 
tion; First National Bank of Boston 
owns & 14.8-percent interest in Bay- 
state Corp.; and the chairman of the 
board of directors of First National 
Bank of Boston is also chairman of 
Baystate Corp. Old Colonly Trust 
Co. also is included, because its stock 
is trusteed for the shareholders of First 
National Bank of Boston M assa- 
chusetts 11 73 S4 1, 605, 103 23. 40 36. 68 
Brenton Co., Inc., Des Moines, lowa 
Iowa ‘ aed 5 1 6 6, 575 73 28 
Citizens & Southern Holding Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga. (includes Citizens & 
Southern National Bank, because the 
stock of the company is trusteed for 
the shareholders of that bank): Georgia 7 12 19 375, 376 4. 37 21.09 
Equity Corp., New York, N. Y 
Morris Plan Corp. of America, New 
' York, N. Y. (Equity Corp. controls 
Morris Plan Corp. of America 
District of Columbia 1 1 2 3.33 4. 27 
Florida... 1 l 2 1. 00 06 
Georgia 1 2 3 . 69 my 
Illinois 3 3 34 .49 
Massachusetts 3 ] 4 1. 11 12 
New York 7 5 16 21 1. 49 29 
Tennessee... . - l 2 } 77 54 
Virginia... ] 10 il 2. 64 3. 26 
Total, 7 States and the District 
of Columbia. - ale ; 16 33 49 1.18 2 
First Bank Stock Corp.? Minneapolis, 
Minr 
es SPR ee anculen 43 3 46 895, 514 6.71 30. 54 
Montana... ; Miiueee >) aa 12 186, 077 10. 91 31.98 
North Dakota. . is hs ; 13 mieyrts 13 78, 628 7. 6 13. 95 
South Dakota... .. wikel 7 2 9 45, 725 4.15 9. 06 
Total, 4 States 75 5 80 1, 205, 944 6.75 26.32 
First National Securities Co. in Dallas,? 
Dallas, Tex. (includes First National 
Bank in Dallas, because the stock of 
the company is trusteed for the share- 


holders of that bank): Texas__-. OD ht cceenien 3 461, 584 .33 6. 15 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 65. 
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an ne and Sopoatte: of § 28 RNY company groups, Dec. 31, 1950 '—Con. 



































Number of banking iieen | Percent of | Percent of 
inaeeatecs ee oifices of | deposits of 
| | Deposits | ,8tOUP | | group 
Name and location of holding company | (in thou uae “ poet, 
State | | sandsof | ‘Sicom- | all com- 
Banks en Total | dollars) | ‘mercial merciat 
| | | | banks in | banks in 
| same State | same State 
eeepc emanate arene eenaemnae ie ce an — \_ —or — ee al iiteacieniceglaaaliis — 
First Security Corp.,2 Ogden, Utah: | 
Mo ie ih 5 5 a eli acencs sib ae 1} 22 | 23 | 133, 807 | 23. 47 | 30. 21 
ee a # i 1 | 15 16| 143, 865 20. 51 | 24. 40 
I oo Fa ae ae | D Sivcietaacce 1 | 3, 212 | 1. 89 1.18 
fe ap ee 3 | 37 40 | 280, 884 | 17. 48 21. 54 
FortJWorth National Co., Fort Worth, | j | | | 
Tex. (includes Fort Worth National | | | | 
Bank, because the stock of the com- | | 
pany is trusteed for the shareholders | | | 
of that bank): Texas ‘6acciccoele Ot dence 3 224, 507 33 | 3.01 
General Contract Corp., St. Louis, Mo.: j | | } 
Ilinois.___.... odoin at ei T Biccnbincsicgtaih 1} 16,839 | 11 | .13 
Missouri -__....-- ibbe<aeenel O hinicacetck: 4) 139, 382 67 | 3. 04 
OI ao. Sida ii intends dae Bh oe caattts 1 | 10, 720 | 26 | . 52 
OMe TB. ooo ricchnecetdnad 6 0 6 | 166, 941 32 | 85 
Hamilton National Associates, Inc., j | 
Chattanooga, Tenn. (includes Ham- | | 
ilton National Bank, Chattanooga | 
because it appears to be the princips al | 
bank of the group and the company | | | j 
owns 24 percent of its stock): | | | | 
Eee ee DE satan ih : 1 | 4, 367 | 23 | . 25 
Tennessee... ........- : sage 9 6 15 171, 677 | 3. 84 8. 33 
Total, 2 States_. 10 6 16 | “176, 044 | 1.94 4. 58 
Keystone Corp., Kansas City, Mo. (in- | j | 
cludes Commerce Trust Co., Kansas | i 
City, because a majority of the capital | | 
stock of the corporation and the trust | 
company is held by the same share- | | | 
holders): Missouri - > ste Bits eee ans 4) 482, 821 . 67 | 10. 53 
Marine Bancorporation,? Seattle, | } 
Wash.: Washington 2 34 36 373, 972 | 13. 95 18. 70 
Marine Midland Corp.,? Jerse y Cc ‘ity, | 
N. J.: New York__. 19 83 102 1, 169, 500 7. 25 3. 57 
Mid-Continent Bankshares, Inc., Tul- } | 
sa, Okla | | 
Oklahoma. 2 2 | 16, 227 52 | 93 
Texas . ‘ 2 2 7,044 22 | .09 
Total, 2 States 1 4| 23,271 | 31 | .25 
New Hampshire Bankshares, Inc.,? | 
Nashua, N. H.: New Hampshire Bien, : 5 | 28, 756 | 6. 49 | 10. 34 
Northwest Bancorporation,? Minneapo- | | } 
lis, Minn.: | | j | 
Iowa__.. i Otte cue 4} 176, 258 . 48 7.44 
Minnesota. -.. 40 3 43 | 777, @O1 | 6. 27 | 26. 52 
Montana... Pl cu cccacutee 7 | 71, 539 | 6.36 | 12. 30 
Nebraska. ; ant io Bs 5 | 125, 582 | 1.19 9.13 
North Dakota } Ci en 9 85, 374 5. 23 15. 14 
South Dakota ‘ | 4 | 18 | 22 119, 753 10. 14 23. 7 
Wisconsin... .. . : DN diced 1} 16,804 | 14 . 4 
Total, 7 States _- -| 70 | 21 | 91 1, 373, 001 | 2. 90 12. 01 
Old National Corp.,? Spoke ane, Wash..: | | 
Washington -- - 2 17 | 19 | 132, 773 | 7. 36 6. 64 
Republic Né ational Co.,? Dallas, Tex. | | | | | | 
(includes Republic National Bank of | | | 
Dallas, because the stock of the com- | 
pany is trusteed for the sh: areholders of | | 
the bank): Texas...........-- = Bigs s 498, 026 . 88 6. 67 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 65. 
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Banking apion-s and epeaiteg of 28 holding company groups, Dec. 31, 1950 '\—Con. 


Number of banking offices | 














Percent of | Percent of 
aid Ae offices of | deposits of 
| | ‘ oup group 
Deposits gr ~ 

Name and location of holding company | | (in _— | beaks br Get 
State | |; sandsof | ah amma. 
| Banks Ped Total | dollars) peste or oo 
| | banks in | banks in 
| same State | same State 
Kaboul ohinsiinedaietat Re ens 
Shawmut Association,? Boston, Mass. | | | 
(includes National Shawmut Bank of | | 
Boston, because all trustees of the | 
association are directors or officers of | } | 
the bank; the bank shares in the in- 
come of the association; and the execu- } | 
tive committee of the bank has the | | 
right to approve the appointment of | | | 
the trustees of the association): Massa- 
chusetts__.__....-. 13 | 34 47 | 487,460 13. 09 | 11. 13 
Transamerica Corp.,? San Francisco, | | | 
Calif. (includes Bank of America | | | 
National Trust and Savings Associa- | | 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., approxi- | | | | 
mately 5.6 percent of the stock of | | | 
which is owned by Transamerica | | 
Corp. and its subsidiaries): } 
Arizona.__-- . 1 | s 9 | 95, 944 | 13. 85 20.38 
California... 27 | 543 570 | 6, 290, 766 | 49, 27 | 44.88 
Nevada.......- 3 13 | 16 137, 056 | 61.54 76. 75 
Oregon... ...--.- ‘ ee 16 | 48 | 64 | 647, 137 | 37.21 | 45. 59 
Washington. -............. 1 | 11 | 12 105, 703 | 4.65 | 5. 28 
; | | a — _ a 
Total, 5 States 48 | 623 | 671 | 7,276, 606 | 39. 99 40. 23 
Trust Co. of Georgia Associates,? At- | | | | 
lanta, Ga. (includes Trust Co. of | 
Georgia, because all of the stock of the | | 
associates is owned by the trust com- i 
pany): Georgia._. ‘ 6 | 3 | 9| 206,545 | 2.07 | 11.61 
Trustees—First National Bank of | | | | 
Louisville,? Louisville, Ky.: Ken- | | | 
tucky - 3 | 9 | 12 143, 767 2. 82 8. 89 
Union Bond & Mortgage Co.,2 Port | | 
Angeles, Wash.: Washington “fl ia 4 16, 600 1. 55 . 83 
Wisconsin Bankshares Corp.,? Mil 
waukee, Wis.: Wisconsin. ...........-. 6 14 20 729, 397 2. 84 23. 50 
OE RL, o. enind sande bbewne 367 ‘1 019 | 1,386 | 18, 525,024 |.......... 
All commercial banks in above 28 States | 
and District of Columbia -| 9, 242 | oe gl Be Bs hk Ee Eee 
Percent of total of banks in 28 g roups to | | 
all commercial banks in same States. _.|........}|-.........}-..----- ‘siccdap apie 11.11 16. 32 
All commercial banks in the United 
States : 44.19) | 47a T 16 See ee, 0 00 |... Fs... 
Percent of total of banks in 28 groups to 
all commercial banks in the United 
Ac csicicmh Meitdia diene Riki ack wee wdichatin bel heedixke naan lean 7.36 11.93 


1 These data include not only banks controlled by holding companies but also banks which 
certain of the respective groups or are closely associated with them. 


paratively large institutions. 


dominate 


Some of the latter banks are com 


2 The holding companies in these groups are subject to the limited regulation provided by existing law. 
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Banking offices in 20 bank holding company groups, 1934-51! 


20 growps ! 
Rankine Gtinem. spee. S31, 1SGR se. chee ee eke a ee 1, 001 
Add: 

Independent banks and branches acquired (with deposits of approxi- 

mately $836,601,000 at time of acquisition).____.._._____.____- 299 

De nove hanks subisiel.-.0 0 se ube. 12 

Tey TIOUir rere aies WALRDRINS fo a cg Set 209 

Key bank of group organized in 1945__.___.__.._...___._____- be 1 

ee a? Ss i ee daha: i shacccdesditiiian ae ey 521 

Deduct: robe, 

Independent banks and branches discontinued upon acquisition _ _ __ 45 
Group banks and branches absorbed by other group banks and the 

OFEGOR CIMBODGINUOE 545.8 on ec oe 39 


Banks and branches sold or liquidated (with | deposits of ‘approxi- 


mately $165,246,000 at time of sale or liquidation) - <6 4 84 
Branches discontinued . . - 2 ac iccci uk coecutiet eek ae ee 41 
Total deductions si nice wheel Se aia cee “codes __ 209 
Banking offices at. Des.:33;-9081 2.23. 32 en ee ee +1, 313 
Net increase 1934 to 1951, inélusive......_.. =... 222.2222 5-228 rch 8 312 


! This table includes information with respect to 20 of the 31 bank hol ling company groups included in 
the table showing banking offices and deposits by States. Information is readily available regarding the 
20 groups because they are subject to a degree of regulation under the present bank holding company law, 
whereas the other 11 are not. 

_ * Includes 309 banks and 1,004 branches. These banks had deposits of $18,250,115,000 at Dec. 31, 1951, and 
include not only banks controlled by bank holding companies but also banks which dominate certain of the 
respective groups or are closely associated with them. Some of the latter banks are comparatively large 
institutions. 

3 This reflects the net expansion of the 20 groups combined. Several of these groups underwent some con- 
traction rather than expansion in the number of banking offices during the 18-year period. 


ered pea in 20 bank re eer groups, Dec. 31, 1950 





Number | 
. of non- . 
Type of business Number banking | Total 
of groups orwantan. | assets ! 
tions 
Thousands 
Safe deposit pean Ek a dtecalh idan acn diebel bcheail 1 3} $773 
Bank buildings Bact bee deiteatia acca ae 6 7 27,781 
Liquidation of assets . <intbinwawue en 6 8 | 2, 824 
In liquidation. 3 3 3 | 3, 256 
re Eee l 4 403 
Ue USRRIOOS OF OTT ono on ins wc cc tensccunpnepsvicaacess 3 3 3, 389 
Trustee under deeds of trust _- ‘ 1 2 1, 094 
Insurance agencies___. 6 10 | 4, 490 
Owning and operating real est: ate . aed 6 | 9 | 5, 501 
Real-estate sales and insurance agency_____......_-...--.--.---- 1} 1 2, 654 
Owning real estate, liquidation of assets, selling insures Sn ote 3 1 1 204 
Real-estate activities and oil development --_-_-___......-.-...-.----.--- 1 1 11, 995 
Real-estate sales and liquidations. - al aca 1 1 | 36 
Operation PE NCI oh nna ca dden inn dadiosennbaysdananceiie 1 1 |} 415 
Servicing and financing real estate..__.._...._-.-.-.-.---------------- 1 1 | 659 
Home construction and improvement ils 1 1} 2, 391 
Building and loan association--- ‘ 1 1 | 276 
Automobile financing--_---.-..-- ; 1 1 |} 1, 77% 
Installment financing : 2 1 1 | 1, 984 
Loan company and agent for principal._ ‘ 1 1 | 1, 207 
n.d ic Lancuaenasntsieaknucwnbe 1 1 | 52 
Abstract and title insurance hahenktinhdvah@ecupdeegnsenbinnnseiglt 1 | 2 | 1, 553 
IE OI oon sian deena cambeuedaiemasbaeantes | 4 | 6 | 6, 069 
Insurance underwriting (life, fire, casualty, or ‘automobile) Ss ae ip ihe deat | 2 | 7} 351, 218 
Catching, processing, and selling fish and fish DONE Sook ccccdeagul 1 | 1 |} 9, 969 
Metals manufacturing - .....--. padcnbetdas epee enna enous 1 | 1 | 15,717 
OG icici nin ban Wain gtncgvancseecass¢76gudbuahbidpeeeienibntcnsend 1 | 1 | ( 


iia ocbabankaa 


1 497, 685 


~1 
co 


1 Information as to total assets as of Dec. 31, 1950, is not readily available with respect to 10 companies; 
in these instances the figures are as of the nearest av ailable dates. No balance sheet is available with respect 
to one company. 

2 Omitting duplications. 
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Bitts To ReautateE Bank Houprna Companies, 1941-52 
SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


S. 310. Mr. Glass (by request); January 14, 1941 (Banking and Currency). 
Bank Holding Company Act of 1941: No company shall own more than 10 
percent of the voting shares of an insured bank or control directly or indirectly 
the policy of an insured bank. No insured bank shall pay a dividend if the 
Comptroller of the Currency or the Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation considers the dividend incompatible with the best interests 
of such banks or the public. 
No action. 
No hearings. 
SEVENTY-EICHTH CONCRESS 
No bills. 
SEVENTY-NINTH CONCRESS 


S. 792. Mr. Wagner; March 26, 1945 (Banking and Currency). 

Provides for the regulation of existing bank holding companies and prohibits 
the creation of such companies hereafter. Makes it unlawful for a bank holding 
company (1) after 1 year to engage in any business other than managing or 
controlling its subsidiary banks (inapplicable to exercise of rights in connection 
with voting shares of nonbanking companies lawfully acquired, ete.); (2) to 
become the owner of voting shares of any bank if after such acquisition it would 
own 10 percent of the outstanding voting shares of each of two banks; (3) to 
acquire voting shares of any bank, or after 2 years (subject to extension) to retain 
any voting shares of any bank which it acquired after December 31, 1942 (except 
when the holding company owned 50 percent of the outstanding voting shares) ; 
(4) to aequire voting shares in any nonbanking company or to continue to own 
such after 2 years (except under certain conditions, a8 upon request of supervisory 
Federal or State authority, etc.); (5) to have any uninsured subsidiary bank; 
(6) to receive loans or extension of credit from, or sell securities or other property 
to, a subsidiary bank; (7) to pay dividends from any other source than net income; 
(8) charge unreasonable service fees against its subsidiary banks. Makes it 
unlawful for a subsidiary bank to consolidate or merge with another bank or 
arrange to acquire more than 10 percent of the assets of another bank (inapplicable 
to acquisitions of assets in open market for cash and not as part of a plan to 
bring about the liquidation, consolidation, or merger of the bank from which the 
assets are being acquired). Permits a bank holding company, however, to acquire 
or retain the voting shares of any bank, and permits a subsidiary to consolidate 
or merge with, or acquire assets of another bank, with official approval. 

Requires every bank holding company to use all net earnings over 6 percent 
of the book value of its own shares to accumulate a reserve fund consisting of cash 
and readily marketable assets in an amount equal to 12 percent of the aggregate 
par value of all bank shares owned by it. Also requires every such company to 
register with, and make reports to, the Federal Reserve Board, which shall have 
regulatory and investigatory powers. Provides for court review of the Board’s 
orders. 

Regulates loans to bank holding companies and subsidiaries and loans to 
affiliates of insured banks. Requires reports from and provides for examinations 
of affiliates and prohibits security affiliates. 

Provides penalties for violations. Amends pertinent sections of the Federal 
Reserve Act (38 Stat. 251) and United States Code 12: 61, 161 (repealed), 221a; 
26: 14 (a), 26 (d), 102 (D) (ce). 

No action. 

No hearings. 

H. R. 2776. Mr. Spence; March 26, 1945 (Banking and Currency). 

Provides for the regulation of existing bank holding companies and prohibits 
the creation of such companies hereafter. Makes it unlawful for a bank holding 
company (1) after 1 year to engage in any business other than managing or con- 
trolling its subsidiary banks (inapplicable to exercise of rights in connection with 
voting shares of nonbanking companies lawfully acquired, etc.) ; (2) to become the 
owner of voting shares of any bank if after such acquisition it would own 10 percent 
of the outstanding voting shares of each of two banks; (3) to acquire voting shares 
of any bank, or after 2 years (subject to extension) to retain any voting shares of 
any bank which it acquired after December 31, 1942 (except when the holding 
company owned 50 percent of the outstanding voting shares); (4) to acquire 
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voting shares in any nonbanking company or to continue to own such after 2 years 
(except under certain conditions, as upon request of supervisory Federal or State 
authority, etc.); (5) to have any uninsured subsidiary bank; (6) to receive loans 
or extension of credit from or sell securities or other property to a subsidiary bank; 
(7) to pay dividends from any other source than net income; (8) charge unreason- 
able service fees against its subsidiary banks. Makes it unlawful for a sub- 
sidiary bank to consolidate or merge with another bank or arrange to acquire 
more than 10 percent of the assets of another bank (inapplicable to acquisitions 
of the assets in open market for cash and not as part of a plan to bring about the 
liquidation, consolidation, or merger of the bank from which the assets are being 
acquired). Permits a bank holding company, however, to acquire or retain the 
voting shares of any bank, and permits a subsidiary to consolidate or merge with 
or acquire assets of another bank, with official approval. 

Requires every bank holding company to use all net earnings over 6 percent of 
the book value of its own shares to accumulate a reserve fund consisting of cash 
and readily marketable assets in an amount equal to 12 percent of the aggregate 
par value of all bank shares owned by it. Also requires every such company to 
register with, and make reports to, the Federal Reserve Board, which shall have 
regulatory and investigatory powers. Provides for court review of the Board’s 
orders. 

Regulates loans to bank holding companies and subsidiaries and loans to affili- 
ates of insured banks. Requires reports from and provides for examinations of 
affiliates and prohibits security affiliates. 

Provides penalties for violations. Amends pertinent sections of the Federal 
Reserve Act (38 Stat. 251) and United States Code 12:61, 161 (repealed), 221a; 
26:14 (a), 26 (d), 102 (D) (e). 

No action. 

No hearings. 

H. R. 6225. Mr. Spence» April 30, 1946 (Banking and Currency). 

Bank Holding Company Act of 1946: Provides for the regulation of bank 
holding companies. A bank holding company is one which controls 10 percent 
or more of the voting shares of each of two or more banks (unless found by the 
Federal Reserve Board not to exereise control which requires regulation under 
this act), or a company which the Federal Reserve Board determines exercises 
such control over two or more banks as to require regulation in the public interest. 

It shall be unlawful for a bank holding company to own voting shares of a 
nonbanking company or to engage in any business except that of controlling 
subsidiary banks, after 2 years (except under certain conditions, as upon request 
of supervisory Federal or State authority, etc.). 

Requires prior approval of plans made by companies, bank holding companies, 
and by nonbanking or banking subsidiaries for the acquisition of bank shares or 
bank assets. 

Prohibits a bank from making extensions of credit, repurchase agreements, in- 
vestments, and advances in excess of 10 percent of its capital stock and surplus to 
a bank holding company of which it is a subsidiary, or to another subsidiary of 
such bank holding company, or from accepting the obligations of such companies 
as collateral security for advances to any person, etc. (unless such subsidiary 
status was created out of bona fide debt to the bank, etc.). 

The Federal Reserve Board may determine the reasonableness of any service, 
or other charge obtained by a bank holding company or any of its subsidiaries 
and may order the discontinuance of all or part of any charge which it finds to 
be unreasonable. 

Requires every corporate bank holding company to use all net earnings over 6 
percent of the par value of its own shares to accumulate a reserve fund in an 
amount equal to 12 percent of the aggregate book value of all bank shares owned 
by it. Noncorporate bank holding companies shall accumulate a fund as re- 
quired by the Board. Also requires bank holding companies to register with, 
and make reports to, the Federal Reserve Board, which shall have regulatory 
and investigatory powers. Provides for court review of the Board’s orders. 

Provides penalties for violations. Amends pertinent sections of the Federal 
Reserve Act (38 Stat. 251) and United States Code 12:61, 161, 221a; 15:80 a-3, 
80 b—-2; 26:14 (a) 26 (3), 102 (1) (D) (ce). 

No action. 
No hearings. 
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EIGHTIETH CONCRESS 


S. 829. Reported in Senate June 19, 1947. 

Bank Holding Company Act of 1947: Provides for the regulation of bank hold- 
ing companies. Defines a bank holding company as one which controls 15 per- 
cent or more of the voting shares of each of two or more banks (unless found by 
the Federal Reserve Board not to exercise control which requires regulation under 
this act); any bank which directly or indirectly owns, controls, or holds with power 
to vote 15 percent of the voting shares of one or more other banks or of one bank 
operating one or more branches; or, a company which the Federal Reserve Board 
determines exercises such control over two or more banks as to require regulation 
in the public interest. After 2 years after the effective date of this act, it shall be 
unlawful for a bank holding company to own voting shares of a nonbanking com- 
pany or to engage in any business except that of controlling subsidiary banks (ex- 
cept under certain conditions, as upon request of supervisory Federal or State 
authority, ete.). Plans made by companies, bank holding companies, and by 
nonbanking or banking subsidiaries for the acquisition of bank shares of bank 
assets must be approved by the Federal Reserve Board. Prohibits a bank (a) 
from investing its funds in, or accepting as collateral the capital stock of a bank 
holding company of which it is a subsidiary, or of another subsidiary of such bank 
holding company; or (6) from making repurchase agreements, investing its funds 
in, or accepting as collateral for loans the bonds of such bank holding company or 
subsidiary thereof, when the amount involved is in excess of 20 percent of the 
bank’s capital stock and surplus. Service charges must be such as are found 
reasonable by the Federal Reserve Board. Requires every corporate bank hold- 
ing company to use all net earnings over 6 percent of the book value of its own 
shares to accumulate a reserve fund in an amount equal to 12 percent of the 
aggregate book value of all bank shares owned by it. Noncorporate companies 
shall accumulate a fund as required by the Federal Reserve Board. Also re- 
quires bank holding companies to register with, and make reports to, the Federal 
Reserve Board, which shall have regulatory and investigatory powers. Provides 
for court review of the Board’s orders. Provides penalties for violations. Amends 
pertinent sections of the Federal Reserve Act and the Internal Revenue Code (38 
Stat. 251) and United States Code 12: 61, 161, 221a; 15: 80 a~3, 80 b—2; 26: 14 (a), 
26, 27, 102, 112, 113. 

Reported with amendments (S. Rept. 300), vol. 93, Congressional Record 7285. 

Hearings, May 26, June 2, 11, 1947. (Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee.) 

H. R. 3351. Mr. Wolcott; May 6, 1947 (Banking and Currency). 

Bank Holding Company Act of 1947: Provides for the regulation of bank hold- 
ing companies. Defines a bank holding company as one which controls 10 percent 
or more of the voting shares of each of two or more banks (unless found by the 
Federal Reserve Board not to exercise control which requires regulation under 
this act), or a company which the Federal Reserve Board determines exercises 
such control over two or more banks as to require regulation in the public interest. 

After 2 years after the effective date of this act, it shall be unlawful for a bank 
holding company to own voting shares of a nonbanking company or to engage in 
any business except that of controlling subsidiary banks (except under certain 
conditions, as upon request of supervisory Federal or State authority, etc.). 
Plans made by companies, bank holding companies, and by nonbanking or banking 
subsidiaries for the acquisition of bank shares or bank assets must be approved by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Prohibits a bank (a) from investing its funds in, or accepting as collateral the 
capital stock of a bank holding company of which it is a subsidiary, or of another 
subsidiary of such bank holding company; or (b) from making repurchase agree- 
ments, investing its funds in, or accepting as collateral for loans the bonds of such 
bank holding company or subsidiary thereof, when the amount involved is in 
excess of 10 percent of the bank’s capital stock and surplus. 

Service charges must be such as are found reasonable by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Requires every corporate bank holding company to use all net earnings over 6 
pereent of the par value of its own shares to accumulate a reserve fund in an 
amount equal to 12 percent of the aggregate book value of all bank shares owned 
by it. Noncorporate companies shall accumulate a fund as required by the 
Federal Reserve Board. Also requires bank holding companies to register with, 
and make reports, to the Federal Reserve Board, which shall have regulatory and 
investigatory powers. Provides for court review of the Board’s orders. 
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Provides penalties for violations. Amends pertinent sections of the Federal 
Reserve Act (38 Stat. 251), and United States Code 12:61, 161, 221a; 15:80a—3, 
80b-2; 26:14, (a), 26 (3), 102 (1) (D) (ce). 

No action. 

No hearings. 

EIGHTY-FIRST CONGRESS 


S. 2318. Messrs. Robertson and Maybank; July 22, 1949 (Banking and 
Currency). 

Bank Holding Company Act of 1949: Provides for the regulation of bank 
holding companies. Defines a bank holding company as one which controls 
15 percent or more of the voting shares of each of two or more banks (unless found 
by the Federal Reserve Board not to exercise control which requires regulation 
under this act); any bank which directly or indirectly owns, controls, or holds with 
power to vote 15 percent of the voting shares of one or more other banks or of one 
bank operating one or more branches, or, a company which the Federal Reserve 
Board determines exercises such control over two or more banks as to require 
regulation in the public interest. Two years after the effective date of this act, 
it shall be unlawful for a bank holding company to own voting shares of a non- 
banking company or to engage in any business except that of controlling subsidiary 
banks (except under certain conditions, as upon request of supervisory Federal or 
State authority, ete.). The foregoing probibitions shall not apply to ownership of 
less than 5 percent of the securities of an outside company unless by order of the 
Board, after hearing. Plans made by companies, bank holding companies, and by 
nonbanking or banking subsidiaries for the acquisition of bank shares, bank assets, 
or branch banks must be approved by the Federal Reserve Board. Before 
taking any action under this act the Comptroller of Currency shall obtain a report 
of recommendation from the superintendent of banks of the State where the bank 
in question is located. Prohibits a bank (a) from investing its funds in, or accept- 
ing as collateral the capital stock of a bank holding company of which it is a 
subsidiary, or of another subsidiary of suc) bank holding company; or (6) from 
making repurchase agreements, investing its funds in, or accepting as collateral for 
loans the bonds of such bank holding company or subsidiary thereof, when the 
amount involved is in excess of 20 percent of the bank’s capital stock and surplus, 
Service charges must be such as are found reasonable by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Requires every corporate bank holding company to use all net earnings 
over 6 percent of the book value of its own shares to accumulate a reserve fund in 
an amount equal to 12 percent of the aggregate book value of all bank shares 
owned by it. Noncorporate companies shall accumulate a fund as required by 
the Federal Reserve Board. Also requires bank holding companies to register 
with, and make reports to, the Federal Reserve Board, which shall have regulatory 
and investigatory powers. Provides for court enforcement of the Board’s orders. 
Provides penalties for violations. Amends pertinent sections of the Federal Re- 
serve Act and the Internal Revenue Code which refer tu the basis for tax purposes 
of the assets foreed to be transferred under this act (38 Stat. 251) and United 
States Code 12:61, 161, 221a; 15:80a—3, 80b-2; 26:14 (a) 26, 27, 102, 112, 113. 

No action. 

Hearings, March 1-23, 1950 (Senate Banking and Currency Committee). 

H. R. 5744. Mr. Spence; July 25, 1949 (Banking and Currency). 

Bank Holding Company Act of 1949: Provides for the regulation of bank 
holding companies. Defines a bank holding company as one which controls 15 
percent or more of the voting shares of each of two or more banks (unless found 
by the Federal Reserve Board not to exercise control which requires regulation 
under this act); any bank which directly or indirectly owns, controls, or holds 
with power to vote 15 percent of the voting shares of one or more other banks or 
of one bank operating one or more branches; or, a company which the Federal 
Reserve Board determines exercises such control over two or more banks as to 
require regulation in the public interest. Two years after the effective date of 
this act, it shall be unlawful for a bank holding company to own voting shares of 
a nonbanking company or to engage in any business except that of controlling 
subsidiary banks (except under certain conditions, as upon request of supervisory 
Federal or State authority, etc.). The foregoing prohibitions shall not apply to 
ownership or less than 5 percent of the securities of an outside company unless by 
order of the Board, after hearing. Plans made by companies, bank holdin 
companies, and by nonbanking or banking subsidiaries for the acquisition of ban 
shares, bank assets, or branch banks must be approved by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Before taking any action under this act the Comptroller of Currency 
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shall obtain a report of recommendations from the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State where the bank in question is located. Prohibits a bank (a) from in- 
vesting its funds in, or accepting as collateral the capital stock of a bank holding 
company of which it is a subsidiary or of another subsidiary of such bank holding 
company; or (b) from making repurchase agreements, investing its funds in, or 
accepting as collateral for loans the bonds of such bank holding company or 
subsidiary thereof, when the amount involved is in excess of 20 percent of the 
bank’s capital stock and surplus. Service charges must be such as are found rea- 
sonable by the Federal Reserve Board. Requires every corporate bank holding 
company to use all net earnings over 6 percent of the book value of its own shares 
to accumulate a reserve fund in any amount equal to 12 percent of the aggregate 
book value of all bank shares owned by it. Noncorporate companies shall ac- 
cumulate a fund as required by the Federai Reserve Board. Also requires bank 
holding companies to register with, and make reports to, the Federal Reserve 
Board, which shall have regulatory and investigatory powers. Provides for court 
review of the Board’s orders. Provides penalties for violations. Amends 
pertinent sections of the Federal Reserve Act and the Internal*Revenue Code 
which refer to the basis for tax purposes of the asset forced to be transferred under 
this act (38 Stat. 251) and United States Code 12: 61, 161, 221a; 15: 80a~—3, 80b—2; 
26: 14 (a), 26, 27, 102, 112, 113. 
No action. 
No hearings. 


EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


H. R. 6504. Mr. Spence; February 7, 1952 (Banking and Currency). 

Bank Holding Company Act of 1952: Provides for the regulation of bank hold- 
ing companies under Federal Reserve System. The latter shall make a report to 
Congress on progress under this act before 5 years after enactment. Defines a 
bank holding company as one which controls 15 percent or more of the voting 
shares of each of two or more banks, or which directly or indirectly owns, controls, 
or holds a controlling influence over the management or policies of two or more 
banks. Exeludes from such definitions mutual savings banks, or any corporation, 
all of the stock of which is owned by the United States, community chests, gc. 

Requires bank holding companies to register with the Federal Reserve Fiosra 
within 90 days after enactment and authorizes the Board to issue regulation ynd 
require reports in connection therewith. el 

Makes it unlawful for any bank to become a bank holding company « 
accordance with this act; and further limits such action by requiring the ; ; 

; . . . . pproval 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, or the Federal Deposit Insurance Co fporation 
or the Federal Reserve Board, with respect to the acquisition of share.’ j,, other 
banks. Approval of the aforesaid shall only be 30 days after the Stare panking 
authorities have been notified of acquisitions of shares. 

Two years after the effective date of this act, it shall be unlawful for g pank 
holding company to own shares in a nonbanking company with cer.gin named 
exceptions. Prohibits a bank from investing its funds in, accepting 
the capital stock, purchasing assets under repurchase agreements, or 
to a bank holding company of which it is a subsidiary. Grants t 
serve Board the power to conduct hearings, make investigations 
penas, require attendance of witnesses, etc., and invoke the aid #Ff a United States 
district court in its investigations. The Board may also ask the court for injunc- 
tions to bar actual or prospective activities in violation of this act. Provides 
court review for any party aggrieved by any final action of the Board under this 
act. sf 

Companies violating this act are subject to punishment, upon conviction, at the 
rate of $1,000 for each day during which the violation continues, and any individ- 
ual convicted of violation hereof to $10,000 fine and/or imprisonment for 1 year. 
Amends pertinent sections of the Federal Reserve Act and the Internal Revenue 
Code which refer to the basis for tax purposes of the asset forced to be transferred 
under this act [(38 Stat. 251) and U. 8. C. 12: 61, 161, 221a- 15: 80a—3, 80b-2; 
26 : 14 (a), 26, 27, 102, 112, 113). 

No action. 

Hearings, June 24, 1952 (House Banking and Curreficy Committee). 
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